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: NEW SERIES TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES. 
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Built especially heavy for fine half-tone, catalogue, book and letterpress work. 
Absolutely rigid impression and perfect register. 
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The only perfect front-delivery—printed side up—without fly, grippers, or adjust- 
ments of any nature, from smallest to largest sheet. 


The BEST Two-Revolution Press built. 
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__________ Baboook Printing Press Mid. Go. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. FAGTORY—NEW LONDON, GONN. 


TYPEFOUNDERS, G. fl. GOLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9-10 Tribune Building. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


eens 


—_m_ CHICAGO, GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
| GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 

ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CoO., St. Louis, Mo. 

MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CoO., St. Paul, Minn. 
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& ESTABLISHED 1844 te 








Standard and Low Priced. 


Oke Printing Trade should become acquainted with the merits of the 
papers described below. To know them by having used them means satis- 
faction to the customer and more money to the printer than in any papers 
of their class on the market. 





World’s Fair brand of Superfine Writing Paper is a paper that can safely be used 
when your customer demands a fine surface, pure color, cleanliness, firmness and absolute uniformity. 
It has every appearance of being a high grade, extra superfine, and even experts cannot detect the 
difference. It is a good all-around paper for letterheads, billheads, statements and office stationery 
in general, blank books, ruled forms and blanks of every kind where linen fiber is not required. 
Lithographers like it. Nominal price, 10% cents per pound. We can supply this brand with or 
without the watermark, and carry it in all the regular weights in the following sizes: 






Cap, - 14x17ins. Demy,- - -16x21lins. Folio,- - - -17x22ins. Medium, - - 18 x 23 ins. 
Royal, 19x 24 “ Double Cap, 17 x 28 ‘* Double Demy, 21x32 ‘“ Double Folio, 22 x 34 ‘“ 
Special Mills... ‘Lohuuaauauae, Peerless 
o ow rae TA Ps ? oe e*eee 
(Unwatermarked.) i isnien N on ( Watermarked.) 








| This is a paper that can be used 
f | for low priced office stationery, 
| cheaper grades of blank books, 
| pass books, and is indemand for 
railroad work where the cheap 
Manilas do not fill the bill. Itis 
strong and hasa pure whitecolor, 
and at the nominal price of 7 cents 


This brand has many features 
noticeable in the World’s Fair. 
It has an elegant surface, is 
firm, and while not as uniform 
or possessing the same purity 
of color, yet is a good article, 
and holds its own with papers 
that our competitors are asking 
a cent per pound more for. per pound, is an economical and 
We carry in stock in all regular , pleasing paper. We carry in 
weights— Cap, Demy, Folio, stock in regular weights — Cap, 
Medium, Royal and Double Cap. Demy, Folio, Medium, Royal, 
We sell this paper at the very Double Cap, Double Demy, 
low nominal price of 9 cents Double Folio and Double Double 
per pound. Cap (28 by 34 inches). 
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St. Charles Mills (Unwatermarked). This brand is well known to the trade as 
a low priced, thoroughly reliable writing paper. It is well sized, good color and surface, and strong. 
It may be used with satisfactory results for office stationery, if customer does not want superfine. 
Recently we have put more stock in this paper and have taken especial pains to lift it above com- 
petition, and the large number of orders which we have been receiving indicate that our efforts have 
been successful. We carry all of the regular weights in Cap, Demy, Folio, Medium, Royal, Double 
Cap and Double Folio. Nominal price 8 cents per pound. 


We have neatly printed Sample Books of each of the above brands which 
we will furnish free on application. Every printing office ought to possess 


these samples. 


The J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
216-218 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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Foster, Dick & Co. (2), Pittsburgh. 


GRAYoiBRos.,aNew York City. 





Jos. ErcuBauM Co., Pittsburgh. - 
DuNCcCAN & Co., Pittsburgh. 
W. S. EnsiGn, Union City, Ind. 
TAYLOR & TAYLOR, Richmond, Va. 
SELMA PRINTING Co., Selma, Ala. 
EMPIRE PRINTING Co., Sidney, N. Y. * 
WESTBOTE Co., Columbus, O. 
HLYYPYYYIYEYILIYYYYH OOS 
hae RNR RRR AE dies 
¢ Che + 
® £6 bb + 
; “Century” ; 
; : 
; Pony ; 
¢ Is nota Printing Press but ¢ 
¢ a Printing Machine; 7.e.— ¢ 
% it not only prints what is ¢ 
% given it at a speed hereto- $ 
¢ forethoughtimpracticable, ¢ 
¢ but, byitsingeniousmech- ¥% 
nal i ~ 
% anisms, cuts down the ¢ 
% labor and time heretofore $ 
necessary to the prepara- ¥ 
% tion and production of $ C. E. Nortnrvr, Buffalo, N.Y. 
% such work. % 
&  Hereisthe record of the ¢ | 
% first five months. RA é 
%  Bearinmindthis—these £ 
* were not bought for Fun £ : 
% but for Business—and for £ :. 
% hard-time business at that £ q 
*% —when every stroke of £ 
% the bed must count one. £ 
* Write us for particulars. % : 
¥ coal ¢ 
* Campbell Printing Press 4 
7 & Mfg. Co. + 
BA 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. BA 
¢ 1 Madison Ave., NewYork. % 
- 
YY 
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C. J. KREHBIEL, Cincinnati, O. 
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AkT PRINTING Co., Cincinnati, O. Tuos. W. Burr, Bangor, Me. Dry Goops Economist, New York City. 
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*“MORNING REPUBLICAN,” 
Westchester, Pa. 





“SUNDAY TELEGRAM,” 
Portland, Me. 





*TAGEBLATT,” Philadelphia, Pa. 
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e YROSPERITY is at hand! 
prepare for it, as these 
papers have, or it may pass 
you by without troubling 
to call. 


Remember, a good newspaper 
field is too valuable a property to 


work with old implements. If you | 


have a field, work it for all it’s 
worth, or look out! for someone 
may put a “New Model” har- 
vester into it and gather your 
crops. The “New Model” Web 
will enable you not only to hold 
your ground, but also to encroach 
upon your competitor's. 


12,000 to 14,000 per hour, 
plates and all, with a small man 
and a big boy! 


Send for Booklet and learn how 
it is done. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING 
PRESS & MFG. CO. 


334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
1 Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 
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**COMMERCIAL,” Atlanta, Ga. 
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**COMING NATION,” 
Tennessee City, Tenn. 


** REGISTER-GAZETTE,” 
Rockford, Il. 





** REPUBLICAN,” Pottsville, Pa. 
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<>) | is with pleasure we are able to say that we 

a have recently made arrangements with the L. 
L. Brown Paper Co. to represent them exclu- 
sively in the West in their Hand-Made Papers. 
4 We have a very complete line of them in stock, 


best displayed. GEORGE H. TAYLOR & CO. 
207-209 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





Fast, West, North and South 


CETCCT CECT ET ET ‘a 
: @@ 


Publishers and book printers are putting {00 
in Thorne Type-Setting Machines. They are +4 
equally successful in small or large offices, 4 
on daily or weekly papers and in book offices. ~~ 
Save one-half cost of composition, and enable 
publishers to get out twice-as-good local 


papers for same money. 























| Wide-awake Printers and Publishers neither waste time over complicated machines 


| of obsolete patterns, nor wait for the wonderful inventions that as yet exist only on paper or in the 
| inventor’s brain, but keep abreast of the times and BEGIN SAVING MONEY AT ONCE by using the prac- 
| tical machine manufactured by the 


THORNE TYPE-SETTING MACHINE CO. 


No. 139 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
Factory : HARTFORD, CONN. NEW YORK OFFICE: Rose and Duane Streets. 
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Linden : dre 
Loft Dried the 


Papers 


BONDS, LINENS, 
LEDGERS, 
FLATS, BRISTOLS, MAPS, 
RULED GOODS. 
Beste fees fe 
Specialties of all kinds made to order. 
 fesfeshese aeshe 





Linden 
Paper Gompany, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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iy you did not 


receive a copy 
of the 


Bargain 
Catalogue 


just issued by the 


Moser. Bargess Paper Co. 
237~239 Monroe St. 
. Chicago, 


send for one at once, 


as it will save you money. 





HIGH GRADE LINEN LEDGER. 

















Resta 


0, 
Stecord, 


FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 











iewmownnas 





MANUFACTURED BY 


RIVERSIDE PAPER CoO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Each sheet is watermarked with the name and our 
trade mark as shown above, and is a guarantee of 
its quality. 








USED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES BY STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MAKERS. 


We have the following ExciusivE AGENTS for the Cities named: 


NEW YORK—VERNON BROS. & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA— NESCOCHAGUE MFG. Co. 





CHICAGO—W. D. MESSINGER & Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO —CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH. 
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1850 1895 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, 


ADAMS, MASS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


“LINEN LEDGER ** RECORD” PAPERS 


FOR BLANK BOOKS, MERCHANTS’ AND BANKERS’ LEDGERS, COUNTY OR 
STATE RECORDS. 


“ALL LINEN” PAPERS 


FOR TYPEWRITING AND FINE CORRESPONDENCE. 


“BOND” PAPERS 


FOR POLICIES, DEEDS AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


J. W. BUTLEK PAPEK CO. 
216-218 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, WESTERN AGENTS. 








“HAND MADE” PAPERS. 


We are the only makers of Hand Made Paper in the United States, and the increasing 
demand for these papers for drawing, water color painting, correspondence and special book 
editions, gives ample evidence of their popularity. 


GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO. 
207-209 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, WESTERN AGENTS. 











Are You 


Ever bothered with Inks “filling up” 
and “going dead” —Brown Ink 
in particular P 





@ & 


Ow 


Our Satin Brown works clean 
and dries with a luster. Send for 
sample. 


Eagle Printing Ink 
& Color Works, 


84-86 Gold St., New York. 
152 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


HOOPLE & VAN DYCK, Proprietors. 
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There is a Barrel of Money | 
in taking orders for 


PPPPP CP CE 66 H A NO.” 


We refer to orders for Manifold Books and 
orders for Carbon Papers. 


Read this and think over it: 


Stationers will find it to their advantage to 
send us all orders for Manifold Books, made 
to order, because — 















ee 


FIRST—We can make them cheaper than you can make or 
have them made elsewhere. 


SECOND —We can make them much better. 
THIRD — Supply each book with the proper kind of carbon. 


FOURTH —We will not figure for the orders of one of your 
customers. If a stationer sells ‘‘John Jones’’ and he 
applies to us, we will refer him to you or we will bill 
him through you. 


PHILIP HANO & CO. 
808-810 Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Estimates furnished promptly. 








Parsons Paper Co. (WATERMARKED) 
First-Class Bond. 


For Bonds, Deeds, Certificates, Drafts and 
Correspondence. 


These papers are unexcelled. 


“ea 


SEND | 
FOR | 
SAMPLES. 





G 





PARSONS —~= 
PAPER 
COMPANY, 


Hotyoke, Mass. 












| 


ita 3 Royal Bond. (WATERMARKED) 


The Best No. 2 Bond in the market. I 


| Old Hampden Bond. (WATERMARKED) 


Pink, Blue, Buff, Lavender, Azure Wove, 
Cream Wove and Laid. 


17 X 22-16, 17X 28-20, 19X 24-20, 19x 30-24. 


A LARGEST VARIETY. 
BEST QUALITY. 

















q — a 


4 abs 
Extra No. 2 Bond. 


An Excellent Paper at less price than 
First-Class Bond. 


Mercantile Bond. 


Suitable for all Commercial purposes. 
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MODERNIZED . OFUSELY eacetht en 
THE BINNER PLANT ILLUSTRATED. a Gade auceniie ae. 
ADMRIISING signs, specially prepared for 

IINASER 


Illustration No. 8: Zinc Etching Department. progressive Advertisers 


only. Sent upon receipt of 10c. postage. 
New Edition of Stock Catalogue soon 

ready. Send 10c. postage to BINNER, IL- 

LUSTRATOR AND ENGRAVER, CHICAGO. 
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MES GOATED PAPER & GARD COMPANY, cen, w. St — 








Coated and Enameled Papers, 
Enameled Book Paper, 
Blanks and Boards, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Lithograph Paper, 
Cover Paper, 
Translucent Bristol, 
Label Paper, etc., etc. 


PRINTERS’ GOODS, suecH AS ENAMELED BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, 
WE ARE SELLING TO JOBBERS EXCLUSIVELY. 





§ We Manufacture... 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 


, Bristols, 
2) Ruled Stock, 


238-240 Apams St § terete 


1110: OU 
HEADQUARTERS FOR.:.-- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, ETC. 

All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity, 30 tons daily. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, sent on 
application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 





W. O. TYLER, President. 


(Imerican PAPER Company, 


50 and 52 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO. 


COLUMBIA AND TACOMA BOND. 
COLUMBIA AND TACOMA LINEN LEDGERS. 
AMERICAN SUPERFINE FLATS. 
Our Specialties are WHITE AND CREAM LAID AND WOVE. 
EXTRA FINE AND WINAMAC WHITE. 
WOVE FLATS. 
\ BOOK AND NEWS of all grades. 
Have just issued new price lists for Cardboard and Envelopes and a 
new revised list of job in Book, Print, Flats, Covers, etc. Please write 
for them, 





PRENCEH LINEN, 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 
500 SHEETS TO REAM. 
Made of Pure Linen, Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 
We carry in stock the following sizes and weights : 
10, 12 Ib. Cap. 10 Ib. Cap. 
oe ee a 1S Rolle ook | ee. 
16, 20 lb. Royal. 


16, 20, 24 lb. Royal. 
20, 24 lb. Double Cap. 20 lb. Double Cap. 


PRICE, 20 CENTS PER LB. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





LEATHERKETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 
all grains and colors. For cut- flush 
covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 
ples to 


A. W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 
45 HIGH ST. BOSTON. 





FOUNDED 1869. OLDEST IN THE WEST. 


e——— — 


The Buckie Printers’ 





Koller Co. 


Trial Orders Solicited. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


WA NA NA 
a) ae) ee 1 


ae address: 421 and 423 Dearborn Street, 


Telephone, Harrison 435. 


Chicago, Ill. 


F. P. TYLER, Sec. and Treas. 





* 
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E. C. Faller & Co. 


Successors to MONTAGUE & FULLER. 


PBookbinders’ jqisinoiinias | 


5 
+s ANO-e- 7 Acme Cutting Machines, 
NZ Seybold Cutting Machines, 
Ip 4 f * ’ Tw | Ellis Roller Backers, 
rin er § Ellis Book Trimmers, 
Universal Wire Stitchers, 
(d/h a 4 () Elliott Thread Stitchers, 
ac nervy. —— (>) | | Peerless Perforators 
(Sole Eastern Agents), 


Christie Pressing and Tying 
Machines, 
Embossers, Inkers, Smashers, 





Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 


Economic Paper Feeding Machines, 
SOLE AGENTS : ; x Ruling Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, ; d 
ae Paging Machines, 
Christie Rotary Beveling Machine. 
‘ Index Cutters, etc. 
Full Line of Machine Parts, 
and Supplies, 


345 Dearborn St. 28 Reade St. Tape, Wire, Thread, etc. | 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Keith Paper Company 


























oN | VU Q 
oa Cc oe TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 
N at : oe — 
ee — 
= i FACSIMILE SEND 
ce O vo OF FOR 
= WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 
ed <p) il : 
0 S pees 4 : 
Lali 
are well made, strong, hard sized 
sui KEITH LEDGER PAPERS rule nicely, write easily, erase and i 
‘ad \ww/ rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the yor waco by good judges & 
om _ om in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 5 
wen 
a atte 





) 


¢ 





KD 


RAVELSTON Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 

Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 


ap 
W 


Halj - lone Process Plates 


aera’ 
qiving 
Jd ad 


on Gopper, Bras 


tia 
1ON 


SPECIALTIES 
— 





JUN 


ANDO 
c 


MANUFACTURER OF 
lates, Films 


WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


WAYNE 


7 


JOHN CARBUTT 


DryP 








Price List of Plates, and Sample Print mailed on receipt | The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
of postal card at factory. principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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Brain Power 


Wire Stitchers 

















HE above is a cut of the most wonderful 
Wire Stitcher ever invented, our ‘‘ NEW 
PERFECTION,” patented 1895, repre- 

senting as it does abundance of brain power. 
These machines are made in four sizes and 
are unrivaled for simplicity, instantaneous ad- 
justment and perfect work. Capacity from 
one sheet of tissue to one and a half inches 
solid stock. All machines guaranteed as rep- 
resented. 


Send for folders giving full particulars to 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


15=17 Astor Place, 
New York. 


NOTE.— Do not overlook the fact that we are the most extensive 
reelers of the best quality Bookbinders’ Plated Wire in any 
country. Sizes: 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 
Round, and 18 x 20, 20 x 23, 21 x 25, 22 x 26, 23 x 27 and 
24 x 29 Flat. 


Prompt shipment from stock and prices rock bottom. 








Leatherettes, zo In 
$e Every 

Leathers, : Style 

Bookbinders’ Boards, * * 


$+ Variety. 
Bookbinders’ Supplies, 


Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


Fo 


We are Specialists in the lines named 
above. Our motto is Excellence! 


Fo 


Gane Brothers & Co. 


..-- 179 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 


81 Duane St., New York City. 
406 North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 





oO ( bey will be in great 
Have y . got 2 C demand this summer. 


our Specimen Book a eae 


SHOWING OUR NEW LINE OF 


“Silktone” 
Embossed 
Knights Templar 
dddress Cards? sttvou"one!* 


MILTON H. SMITH, 
95 Andrews St., ROCHESTER, N. Y 


4%-To the Trade only 


LLINOIS COVERS 
a* |... COVER ILLINOIS 


— And all States and Territories where—— 
— Printers and Publishers know good—— 
pe Paper from bad. — mereeceeits 























COVER, ILLINOIS PAPER CO. 


aa 181 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
No. 1 MANILA, 
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wea Railroad Time Table Folder 














MADE BY THE 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 
W. Downline, 
ERIE, PA. Manager. 





HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo N-Y. 








_ te GEM” 


With IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 


ML 


| 












moon 


oe Price, $178 ... 


Ss =) —— 





= = {2 ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ 
BOOKBINDERS’ anb 
PAPERMAKERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


SEND FOR PRICES. 








Barnhart Bros, K Spindler Tupetounders, omtrvoa ro re? mounoe sr. OlllOAQO. 


The Best Paper Cutter in the Market for the Money. 
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E have now in press and will mail 


on application to any address our 
complete descriptive and instruct- 
ive eighty-page 


GATALOGUBG 1895-1896 


«+ OF OUR... 


Printing Inks “ Bronze Powders. 


Oe 


JAENECKE-ULLMAN COMPANY, 


Nos. 536 and 538 Pearl Street, 
NEW YORK. 








7th, 
8th, 


9th, 
10th, 


11th, 
12th, 





BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


_ These presses are made in three sizes. 
required. Send for circulars, samples and full information. 

There are three in Henry G. Alford, New York City; one in Whiting Paper Co., New York City; one in S. D. Childs & Co., Chicago, I1l.; one in 
Forman-Bassett-Hatch Co., Cleveland, Ohio; one in J. P. Stevens & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; two in the Standard Embossing Co., Toronto, Ont.; and many 
others are being placed. : 

Wiping Paper, Sheet Gutta-Percha, Brushes, Inks and Varnishes for use on Embossing Presses. I also manufacture fast Envelope Machines, Die 
Presses, Binders’ and Rulers’ Special Machinery, Wire Stitchers, Rotary Perforators, and Litho. Stone Grinders and Grainers. 


A FEW REASONS WHY 


The Blackhall and Anderson Power Illuminating and Die 
Press is the Best in the World...... 


There are no fountains, or tanks, or rollers to handle in changing color. 
minute to alter from one color to another. 


The hand inking insures the work on deep or shallow dies the same as in the hand press. 


It takes one 


The action stops positively every revolution, so there is no need to make any waste, as the 
operator has perfect control of every impression. 


The pressure on the wiping pad will so spread the color that both sides of the paper 
can be used. 

Hand inking is positive and can be depended on for all classes of work, and machine 
inking cannot. 

Changes in color can be made without trouble in a fraction of the time it takes to change a 
fountain and roller. 

We can lock the impressions on the counter, and make and hold any degree of force on the 
counter die till it sets. 

We can put on and take off impressions to suit all kinds of dies, large or small, in ten 
seconds. 

We can do copperplate work equal to the best, at a speed of 12,000 to 15,000 per ten hours. 


We can do one, two or three colors at one time with ease and no trouble, without ink 
fountains or color rollers, and wipe on one band. 

We can prove to anyone that all the foregoing is correct at any time they choose to come 
and see it, or to have a machine sent them to prove for themselves. 

We can ink by hand as fast as forty impressions per minute on a test speed on an inch 
die with as good results as any hand work. 


There are these and many other good and sufficient reasons why this machine stands as the chief of its kind; 


figure it out and compare and see for yourself. 


Prices — No. 1, $800; No. 2, $1,000; No. 3, $1,200. They are made of the best material and will stand any strain 


E. W. BLACKHALL, 13 Lock St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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} Save One-Third 
Metal Furniture 4 | 














Y using our improved pattern, cast 
upon a new design, saving fully 

33% per cent over the old- 
style furniture, area for 
area—with POSITIVELY 


GUARANTEED 


no loss in strength 
or durability. 


It’s 


Strong, 
Accurate, 
» 
s 
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> 
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Labor Saving. 


CAST IN PICAS, from 2 x 4 to 
10 x 40, absolutely true to the 
Point System... 


Fonts, 16% Ibs. and upwards, ‘ - . ‘ + 25c. per Ib. 
Sorts in Sizes larger than 6 x 6, . ° . : 25c. per Ib. 
Quotations and Sizes smaller than6x6, . a + 30c. per Ib. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


lM ll, Ml ll, Ml. ll 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co. 


11 SPRUCE STREET, - 2 = NEW YORK. 
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Singing Its Praises... 


AY Every day we hear good things said about 
the Wetter Numbering Machine. Printers 
who have fallen in line this year are wonder- 

ing how they ever struggled along without the ‘‘ Wetter.’’ 
It will earn its weight in gold every month in the year 

if kept on the go. Thousands of printers owe their success 
to it. Can you get along without it? We make special 
machines for every class of numbering that can be imagined. 


Tell us what you want and when you want it. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 


20 and 22 Morton Street. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








You want to make 


A Good 
Impression ! 





Of course you do—everybody does. 


A printer’s business depends on it. 


You will have no trouble on that 


score if you buy the 


Challenge - Gordon Job Press. 


Only press of its class awarded a 
Medal at World’s Fair. 


All Typefounders and 
Dealers sell them. 


Write for Illustrated Circular. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
<i CHICAGO. 
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SGOTT PRINTING PRESSES 
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Class HN.— Four-Roller Press for fine cut work. 





We manufacture sixty-seven different k 


ype and Stereotype Machinery. These various machines are 


inds or classes of Printing Presses, besides Electrot 
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Class K.— Perfecting Two-Roller Book Press. 
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Class UN.— Newspaper Printing and Folding Machine. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY, 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Times Building, New York. 


Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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Possessing the largest and 
most complete Printing Ink 
Works in America, The Ault 
& Wiborg Company give the 
most careful attention to the 
requirements of the trade, 
and their superb equipment 
enables them to best fill the 
wants of Ink consumers in 
every department of the 
graphic arts 


? 


LETTERPRESS 
STEELPLATE 
COPPERPLATE 

and LITHOGRAPHERS’ INKS 
DRY COLORS 
VARNISHES 
OILS and DRYERS 

IN EVERY GRADE 


AND FOR EVERY 
VARIETY OF WORK 


? 


THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Sell on their 
Merits 


v 


The 
Ault 


Unequaled in 
Quality 
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MAGAZINE BLACK, $1.00. 446-15. 
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Away from western woods and flowers: 


If 1eould sing the sweet refrains, 
That in my soul in silenee cluster, 

From many a heart {d strike the ehains 

And qive the Star of hope new lustre . 
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OFFICE OF TELEPHONE 894. WM A. BAKER. 
S. R. BAKER. 


— 


WM. A. BAKER, J. S. SHOYER. 
PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, Lithographing and Book Binding. 


No. 251 MARKET STREET, 


‘Newark Nou, May 27, 1895. 


DICTATED BY Ss ° Re Be IN ANSWER TO YOURS OF 


The Inland Printer: Company, 


Je C. Oswald, Eastern Manager. 


Gent lemen:=- 


It is with great pleasure that we inform you 


that through an advertisement of the Adamson Typewriter: Co., 
which appeared in the March issue of The Inland Printer, we 
opened correspondence with the Adamson Company, and have piaced 
one of the presses in our office, 

We have also given an order for a Miehle poney press, 
which we expect delivered June lst. The sale of this press 
can also be credited to your Journal, as their advertisement 
attracted our attention and as they set forth that they had a 


good article for sale, we investigated, was satisfied and gave 





their Mr. York*ston the order. 

We are always on the look out for announcements in your 
advertising Columns and only last month saw the advertise- 
ment of the Empire Type Setting Machine and called at their 
New York office to place an order for the inmediate delivery 
of one to us.but was informed that they could not get one out 
before September. 

Wishing you continued success with The Inland Printer, 


we are, 


Yours respectfully, 


Hee { Biche 
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203 Broadway, 


Mail and Express Building, 


Rew Dork. 










4,500 Ems per hour Guaranteed, or no sale. 
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Change of face in 

3 minutes. 

No melting of metal. 
No Gas. 

No Machinist. 
Measure adjustable 
to any required 
width instantly. 
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We have a sure cure for Electricity in Paper: 
Write for circular: 


Printers with Cash: 


Can buy at right prices with us: If you want 
Sf a Printing Press, Paper Cutter, or any Type or 
sian Printing Material used in a printing office or 
bookbindery, consult us: 


We will make an itemized estimate free for parties con- 
templating starting a new plant. 


We are Selling Agents for the American Type Founders’ 


Company, and are in a position to sell 


Type 


at the same prices as quoted by founders: and prompt delivery | 
guaranteed : 


If you have a plant to sell—we will buy it—and pay cash. 


We run a big machine shop, and make Chases in addition to above: 


Get all the prices you want—but don’t neglect to consult us: you 


Can Save Money: 
R.W. Hartnett & Bros. 





52 and 54... Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse 
North Sixth Street, and Machinists 


Philadelphia 
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FINE ART HARD METAL « 
PRINTING PLATES 


BY HARVEY DALZIEL’S PROCESS. 
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Y this process any 
[3 wood cut or other 
letterpress print- 
ing surface can be 
duplicated, in the cold 
press, without injury to 
the original and in less 
time than required to 
make an electrotype. 

Matrices are as sharp 
and deep as the cut or 
ty pe from which they are 
made. 

The process is simple 
and easily learned. 

The casts may be flat 
or curved. Hard metal 
being used the plates 
will stand a long run. 


Cost of outfit much less 
than that of an electro- 
type plant of equal ca- 
pacity. 
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‘barvey Dalziel’s 
Process 
{is used by 


B. DELAGANA & CO. 
Branches in 
ndon, Manchester and 
Liverpool, England. 


DALZIEL BROS. 
London, England. 


LEVER BROS. 
Port Sunlight, England. 


CARTWRIGHT & RATTRAY, 
Hyde, England. 


BEMROSE & SONS, 
Derby, England. 


DESCLFE, LEFEBVRE & CO. 


Tournais, Belgium. 


JULES DERRIEY, 
Paris, France. 


THE LOVEJOY CO. 
New York, U.S. A. 














H. FERGUSON, * + 


SOLE AGENT FOR NORTH AMERICA, 








ORIGINAL HALF-TONE. 


446 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK «= * + + 
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THE 


CRANSTON 


PRESS 


“‘Banish all Compliments but Truth.” 





GOOSOOOOOOOOOO 


“IS ALL THAT A 
GOOD PRINTER 
CAN DESIRE.” 


Oh A AAA AARAARAARAS) 
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The Cranston Printing Press Company, 


a Norwich, Conn. 





The IMPROVED 
COUNTRY PROUTY 


Is the BEST Press in the World 
for the Money! 


Here is PROOP it is: 
The biggest and best typefoundries in 
America are sending orders, accompanied 
by cash in full for Prouty Presses faster 
than we can fill promptly. 


(ae CLEOTRIG MOTORS... 


A New Patent. The finest and best Motor 
ever made. NoSparks. You can set it on the 
floor or hang on side of room or overhead if 
desired. It has 25 per cent more power than 
any other motor made. Just the thing for 
Printers. 


If you’ve got the CASH you can get a 
BIG BARGAIN. 


One 9-col. folio Hoe Washington, good as new, - - - - $100 cash. 
One 8-col. folio Mann Hand Cylinder, -_ - - . - - po 
One 8-col. folio New Drum Cylinder, five, - - - - - 500 * 
One 6-col. quarto “ * = ($2,400 press), - - - 1,000 

One 6-col. folio New Book Press ($1,400 press), - - - - 600 

One 10x15 Old Style Gordon, throw-off and fountain, fine, - 120 «* 
One 6-col. quarto Potter Drum Cylinder, air springs, - - Soe 


W. G. WALKER & CO. 
MADISON, WIS. 





Mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Did it ever strike you 


how difficult it is to do business on the strength 
of past reputations? Some printers are using 
material that was old years ago, and because it 
served them well once they see no reason why it 
should not doso now. Their business is gradually 
fading away, and they say it is dull with them 
because their competitors cut prices. Of course 
the fault could not be theirs. In the meantime the 
other fellow with the up-to-date office gets a better 
rating each year. He is the man we like to do 
business with because he knows a good bargain 
when he sees it. We have some of them on hand 
now, and we would like to have you know about 
them. Drop us a line. 


MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 


52-54 FRANKFORT STREET, NEW YORK. 





Our list includes.... 


ROUTERS, 
SAW TABLES, 





© TRIMMERS, 
©© BEVELERS, 
© EDGERS, Etc. 
John Royle & Sons, 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S.A. 


THE ROYLE MACHINES 


Have an established reputation for Excellence of Design, Gapacity and Finish. 
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CAA, popalarity 


. of our Polhemus Cabinets has 
prompted us to place upon the 
market this 


Improved 


Polhemus 
Cabinet 


having all of the special fea- 
tures of these cabinets com- 
bined intoone. We consider it 
the most perfect and complete 
cabinet ever offered to printers. 











AICHAROS ENG.CO-MiL. 


FRONT VIEW TRIPLE POLHEMUS CABINET. 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


WOOD TYPE 


|PRINTERS’ 
| FURNITURE... 


Our Goods can be purchased of any reliable dealer 
... hese Triple in Hmerica. 


Polhemus Cabinets — 


contain 18 full-sized cases in 
center row, 40 two-third cases 
on the ends—20 in each row. 
Between the tiers of cases are 
a series of sort drawers, di- 
vided into compartments and in 
a series of galley shelves as eww 
illustrated. Above the cases ' 
extends a standing galley or 
dump the full length of cabinet. 
On the other side of cabinet are 
three pairs of cases, fitted with 
three pairs of tilting brackets. 


A BEAUTIFUL 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


of Wood Goods now in the 
printer’s hands. Will be 
ready July first. Don’t 
fail to see it. Most com- 
plete catalogue of the kind 
ever issued. 


AND 































































































Price, Complete, - $110.00 im, : 


Less usual discounts. BACK VIEW TRIPLE POLHEMUS CABINET. 


© APR WGMAROS TAS-CO Mi 
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What our first parent said to his “find :’’ 


MADAMIMADAM 
AA AA 


COPRHRPOU 
bn 
UPRHERPY 


AA AA 
MADAMIMADAM 


Reads the same every way, up or down, backwards 
or forwards, straight or diagonal—always sensible. 


THE PRINTER IS ALWAYS SENSIBLE 
.»» WHO BUYS... 


SUPERIOR GOPPER-MIXED TYPE. 


He is four-square to the world and—unlike the couple above named — has 
nothing to blush for. 


NO TRUST! ...NO BUST! 


Tried 27 years. Never found wanting. Enterprising. 
Accommodating. Prompt. 
Progressive. Point System. Best Goods. 

Low Prices. Liberal Terms. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN BoOoKS AND ESTIMATES. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FouNDRyY, Omaha. 

GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
earn. MINNESOTA TYPE FounprRY, St. Paul. 

St. Louris PRINTERS’ SUPPLY Co., St. Louis. 




















HALF-TONE RABBETING MACHINE. 


THIS MACHINE IS OUR LATEST. 
one cae gue 









Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO., Canal and Jackson Sts., CHICAGO. 








It is Amasing 


to note how some stationers try to do business 
and please their customers without being properly 
equipped with stationery that is correct in style and 
the best obtainable. You cannot succeed unless you 
are supplied with the right goods. 


GEORGE B. HUKD & CO. 


make the finest line and are always up to the times 
with novelties or standard brands. You will make no 
mistake in selecting ‘‘Hurd’s’’ fine Correspondence 
Papers, Wedding Goods, etc. They are the best. 


George B. urd & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE STATIONERY, 


173 and 175 Fifth Avenue, 
..- CHICAGO. 
JOS. P. COYLE, Manager. 





MAIN OFFICE ano FACTORY: 


425-427 BROOME STREET 
New York«. 





& Paper Folding 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA, 


E.C. FULLER & CO.. Sole Agents, 


28 Reade Street, - NEW YORK. 
345 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO. 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


VoL. XV—No. 4. 


ie FEW months ago an article by 
Mr. W. H. Hyslop appeared in 
these columns regarding a new 
method of process engraving. 
The method outlined by Mr. 
Hyslop was almost purely theo- 
retical —in its original and novel 
features entirely so. The article has been very 
generally quoted, and a number of engravers and 
process workers. have experimented with Mr. Hys- 
lop’s idea, but with unsatisfactory results so far. 
A general article has therefore been requested 
from me in order to place before the readers of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, as far as lies in my expe- 
rience, the precise status which Mr. Hyslop’s very 
advanced theory holds in the art of practical mod- 
ern engraving. 

After having made an exhaustive research into 
the possibilities of Mr. Hyslop’s process, I find it 
impracticable so far as the instructions for working 
it are given. For the benefit of those whose atten- 
tion has not been called to the formula, as well as 
for the purpose of reviewing the subject compre- 
hensively, I give the process in outline : 

An ordinary dry plate exposed behind a ruled 
screen is developed and fixed in the usual manner ; 
it is then immersed in a hot solution of chrome- 
alum, allowed to remain ten minutes, when it is 
taken out, washed and immersed in a concentrated 
solution of chloride of aluminium, allowed to 
remain a few minutes, taken out, washed and 
allowed to dry — presto! we have a relief gelatin 
plate. 

If a film is used instead of a glass, the film 
when dry can be glued on to a block and used as an 
ordinary engraving. ‘The author or inventor has 





*Nore.—In another column will be found a department conducted by 
Mr. Willis, answering questions received from experimenters in process 
engraving, and giving notes and experiences furnished by a variety of 
authorities, together with brief notes of the more important matters pub- 
lished regarding the work of process engraving. 


CHICAGO, JULY, 1895. 


THEORETICAL VERSUS PRACTICAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


BY M. WILLIS.* 


§$2 per year, in advance, 


TERMS, | Single copies, 20 cents. 


evidently had several new processes under consid- 
eration. We would not be very much surprised to 
learn that he has mixed them, averaged their sev- 
eral constituents, and constructed a composite 
formula from the results. 

The professional experimenter on the gui vive 
for new things will exhaust all known expedients 
to obtain results from theories advanced by fellow 
experimenters which would be discarded by the 
more practical worker. In this case I venture the 
opinion that few with any practical knowledge of 
gelatin have given it more than a passing glance. 
As to the why and wherefore of the impossibilities 
of making successful engravings by the above 
formula, suffice it to say that from beginning to 
end a more chimerical or imaginary idea in regard 
to gelatin could hardly be advanced. Wonders 
have been accomplished with the gelatin plate as 
used in photography, and in the various processes 
relating to photo-engraving, and although these 
have come thick and fast, so fast that they crowd 
each other, they have all been more or less reliable. 

I would advise all amateurs to let boiling solu- 
tions in connection with gelatin negatives alone. 
There is plenty of room for improvement in the 
making of process relief plates as worked today. 
These improvements will be made by degrees by 
practical workers. We might as well expect the 
most unlikely things to happen as to expect every 
photographic amateur to be his own platemaker, 
though Mr. Hyslop expresses his belief that such 
will be the case. 

The collotype and washout gelatin processes I 
consider the nearest approach to perfection in the 
gelatin line. Zinc etching supplanted these methods 
for quick commercial work, and now we have copper 
with the enamel as a substitute for the albumen 
and gelatin menstruums, and until a cheaper and 
quicker method than the last two named is invented 
we shall look for improvements along these lines, 
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for gelatin, in my estimation, never was nor never 
will be a popular or successful method for making 
process engravings quickly. 

I am given to understand that Mr. Hyslop has 
left America, and his present whereabouts is 
unknown to the management of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. ‘This is to be regretted, from the fact 
that his contributions to the literature of process 
engraving, particularly the article under consider- 
ation, have created much interest, and his progress 
in putting his theories into practice would be 
without doubt exceedingly interesting. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PLATEN JOB PRESSES. 


NO. V.—BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 


HE importance of knowing how to care for 
composition rollers as well as the selection 
of suitable ones for different kinds of ink and 
forms has been fully made known in the preceding 
chapter. It is next in order to say something 
regarding methods of making ready, setting the 
grippers, placing the feed guides, feeding and tak- 
ing off the sheets of stock, speeds for running 
different kinds of work, mixing inks, oiling up, 
etc., which will be done in as brief a manner as 
possible in this closing chapter. 
MAKING READY. 

This procedure has been somewhat touched 
upon in the remarks under the subhead of ‘‘tym- 
pans,” so that it will not now be necessary to 
explain this part of the make-ready. For all kinds 
of jobwork that are free from engravings, the best 
way to proceed is to even up the contents of the 
form, and do this with some degree of judgment, 
avoiding careless patching underneath, particularly 
overdoing the underlaying by pasting on too much 
or too thick a piece of paper. Remember that 
underlaying is done solely for the purpose of /eve/- 
ing up to evenness the entire face of the form. 
When this has been accomplished, an impression 
should be taken on a hard and smooth sheet of 
paper, the imperfections marked around, and suit- 
able overlays of tissue or thicker paper lightly 
tacked over these with moderately thick paste. 
Avoid the use of old or lumpy paste in doing this. 
When the make-ready sheet has been patched up, 
cut out a couple of register marks on the sheet 
(say toa printed line at the top and to another on 
the opposite side); raise the cover sheet of the 
tympan, on the near side, turn it down to the off 
end and take an impression on the tympan; onto 
this register the make-ready sheet and then pull 
over this the cover sheet, when another impression 
should be made on a sheet for the job. If anything 

* NoTEe.—On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 


and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congenial 
corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 





further is necessary to be done, either to cut away 
or overlay any portion, the top sheet should be 
lifted as before, and the amendment made on the 
inserted make-ready sheet. 

Sometimes it is necessary to cut down through 
several sheets of the tympan to secure softness or 
equality of impression; especially is this the case 
where imperfectly finished electrotypes are in 





THE Lost PLEIAD— By JOHN ROGERS. 
Photographed from cast in the Art Institute, Chicago. 


forms. In all such cases keep the cover sheet free 
from blemish or disfigurement or pasted-on pieces 
of paper or cutting out. One of the secrets to 
maintain good presswork and register is the pre- 
servance of a clean, perfect and taut top tympan 
sheet, and this advice applies to any kind of a 
printing press. 

There are many kinds of forms, particularly 
those made up of well taken care of type and print- 
ing material, under which little or no underlaying 
is necessary, and where a piece of tissue or very 
thin folio paper will suffice to complete the make- 
ready. In such cases it is the practice of some 
pressmen to paste these thin overlays on the top 
sheet. While this method is not of so imprac- 
ticable a nature as to be cited as wrong, still it were 
better to follow the rule here laid down of placing 
these under the cover sheet. Very light forms, or 
those of small runs, may be treated differently at 
times. Forms that are made ready too heavily 














never print as sharp as those rendered uniform in 
touch and lightness to the impression. Positive con- 
tact, not only of bed and platen, but also of rollers, 
is absolutely essential to uniformity of color and 
impression; but it does not follow that these 
adjuncts shall be operated with 
force to accomplish this result. 
With the admonition given in 
a previous chapter, to ‘‘ always 
begin making ready with a light 
impression,” so act that the less 
patching up or cutting away is 
done on the tympan, the better 
it will be when the feeder takes 
hold of the press to run off the 
work. This desideratum is more 
possible when judicious under- 
laying has been done. When 
half-tone illustrations are to be 
printed the tympan should be 
hard and uniform, made up of 
supercalendered paper, and not 
too much of that either. The 
impression should be as even on 
the face as necessary underlay- 
ing can make the plate, and 
when only low spots show here 
and there, by reason of indenta- 
tion through imperfect straight- 
ening of the plate by the elec- 
trotyper, these low spots should be systematically 
overlaid with tissue paper, on a tympan sheet 
several thicknesses below the one on which the cut- 
out overlay is to be fastened. By doing this a 
‘‘counter” surface will be produced which will fit 
the defects on the face of the plate. 

Cut-out overlays should not be too strong nor 
yet too weak. Usually a medium thick and a thin 
folio sheet will be found sufficient. Of course, 
these must be handled judiciously ; that is, the very 
most that can be done with them should be exacted 
rather than be compelled to use a third sheet, as 
this often tends to break up the delicate portions of 
the half-tones and leads to difficulty in other ways, 
unless when in the hands of a very skillful work- 
man. With the two sheets for overlaying, the 
thicker one may be shaved down, scraped and split 
so as to secure various modifications of toning. On 
all such work a full set of good live rollers and a 
free-working and full-bodied ink should be used. 
Inking up should be done with moderation, and 
often, to maintain uniformity of color and thereby 
prevent filling up the face of the cut. 





DAVID THE VICTOR. 
By Antoine Mercié. 


Photographed from cast in 
the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago. From a bronze in 
the Luxembourg, Paris. 


SETTING THE GRIPPERS AND GUIDES. 


The grippers should be set on both sides of the 
platen so that they will take a firm hold of the 
sheet. They should, in the first place, be bent 
to uniformity, so as to hold down the sheet rigidly 
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on both sides. Where this is not done there is 
great liability that one or the other of the grippers 
will drag the sheet from the guides and cause 
continual trouble through slurring and bad regis- 
ter. These grippers must lie fa/— entirely flat — 
when they take hold of the sheet. It is convenient 
to have three blades of grippers, which should 
embrace a narrow one to fit in the center or in nar- 
row margins of the work. The gripper on the left 
of the press should have one or more slots cut out 
on the side facing the gauge, so as to take hold on 
the sheet further in than the side guide usually 
permits of. 

The guides, whatever they may be, should not 
be set too far apart, as the one facing the left will 
be apt to prevent laying on the sheet with precision 
if placed too far out to that end. For register 
work the guides should be fastened down solidly to 
the tympan, leaving them no chance to move. If 
quads are used, rub these across the floor on the 
bottom and sides previous to fastening, as this gives 
the metal a better hold when the paste has dried. 
A strip of strong paper should be pasted over the 
quads to prevent sheets from being pushed under 
and for more thoroughly securing the permanency 
of the gauges. 

FEEDING, TAKING OFF AND SPEEDS TO RUN. 

Feeding should be done with right hand and the 
taking off by the left one. Ease should be acquired 
to do this systematically and with 
precision. ‘The sheet must not 
be pushed too violently to the 
gauges on the platen, as by forc- 
ing it it is apt to rebound and get 
out of position. Keep the thumb 
under the sheet as it is taken up; 
or the fingers under, if the sheet 
is large and thin and requires 
‘* flopping” over to get it to the 
gauges. ‘The most accurate feed- 
ers, however, follow the former 
method, and they aid the function 
of the thumb by dexter- 
ous manipulation of the 
forefingers. 

Forms requiring a 
large body of ink should 
be run at a slower speed 
than lighter ones which 
require but a moderate 
quantity ; so, also, should 
forms containing half- 
tones or illustrations. 
Stiff inks work best when the press is run slowly 
or at a medium speed. 















VENUS. 
By Canova. 


Photographed from cast in the 
Art Institute, Chicago. 


MIXING INKS, OILING UP THE PRESS, ETC. 


The greatest care should be used as to how and 
on what substance colored inks are mixed up for 














use. Use a piece of strong glass or a slab of marble 
by all means, because if mixed on iron there is a 
tendency to foul the color. In all cases have the 
article perfectly clean before placing colors or var- 
nishes on it. Nothing will redeem the purity of a 
dirty color. 

Never neglect to thoroughly oil the press before 
proceeding to work. This should be religiously 
done twice a day, and the dirt, dust and surplus 
oil wiped off. Always examine the condition of the 
press, rollers, etc., before beginning to run the 


machine. (Concluded.) 
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COMPOUND WORDS. 


NO. III.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


N the Proofroom Notes and Queries of our April 
issue, in the paragraph headed ‘‘ Newspaper 
Compounds,” we said: ‘* Laprobe is worse than /ap 
robe; but the right form is /ap-robe. ‘The name is 
one word, not two—one compound word. ‘The 
hyphen serves to show at sight that it is /ap-robe, 
not /a-probe [the latter was suggested in the ques- 
tion as a momentary thought of some kind of 
probe], and this is just the reason why it is better 
to use the hyphen in some large classes of com- 





SLEEPING INFANT FauN— By EDWARD C. POTTER. 


Photographed from cast in the Art Institute, Chicago. 


pounds.” No more definite line can be drawn 
between hyphened and non-hyphened compounds in 
general than that here indicated, as many familiar 
words of the same nature as /ap-robe are fixed 
in usage in the continuous form— eyeball, eyelid, 
almshouse, for instance. The rules commonly given 
in text-books for distinction on the basis of accent 
do not answer, since even the writers who give 
them cannot apply them. One book in which they 
occur has a vocabulary of more than fifty thousand 
words, including barkeeper and book-keeper, billbook 
and note-book, glowworm and slow-worm, flapdragon 
and suap-dragon, and many other such differences 
in words accented exactly alike. 

Compound words may better be written continu- 
ously on a basis of principle when their application 
is purely arbitrary, thus indicating by form a sense 
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not literally expressed. Thus, for the head of an 
arrow we should write arrow-head (the meaning 
natural for arrow head as two words would be ‘‘a 
head of the shape of an arrow”), but arrowhead 
for a plant with leaves like arrow-heads. This 
distinction is not an invention of the one who now 
formulates it, though he has not seen it stated else- 
where than in his own writing. This would give 
us the one form for all words like the following, 
except in literal sense, as arrow-wood, wood for 
arrows : 


addlebrain (a person) 
allgood (a plant) 
allmouth (a fish) 
arrowwood (a plant) 
baldhead (a person) 
balsamroot (a plant) 
bighorn (a sheep) 
bindwood (a plant) 
blackbreast (a bird) 
bluecoat (a person) 
coneflower (a plant) 
cottonwood (a tree) 


hooktip (a moth) 
ironclad (a vessel) 
marblehead (a petrel) 
matchlock (a gun) 
nutpecker (a bird) 
pepper wood (a tree) 
pintail (a duck) 
thornbill (a bird) 
thumbscrew (for torture) 
wheatear (a bird) 
wheelseed (a plant) 
yellowthroat (a bird) 


Not much is necessary to learn in order to make 
the distinction, except the principle on which it is 
based, since it is already prevalent in usage. 

Compound nouns have claimed our attention 
exclusively so far, because they are the least under- 
stood, and least likely to be similarly 
treated in practice. A few additional 
words are needed as to exceptions. Some 
terms logically covered by our rule (in 
last month’s article) have never been writ- 
ten as compounds, and need not be. ‘The 
rule is thoroughly applicable to all common 
terms covered by it, and to most new 
terms of their kind, except those, for 
instance, with assocration, company, acad- 
emy, and others on a similar footing in 
usage, all of which need not be specified. 
Drug business, stock market, insane asylum, 
weather bureau, etc., are compounds as far 
as grammar is concerned, but should be 
separated as exceptions in practice. 

Our rule, likewise, should not be misapplied in 
cases where the first of two words that are both 
primarily nouns is used in a real adjective sense, as 
for a meaning that would be expressed by an adjec- 
tive if we had it. Thus, we write gold pen, brick 
house, family connections, and innumerable phrases 
of this kind. 

Any two words used in arbitrary association 
aS a name are properly a compound noun. ‘Thus 
we have grandfather and similar words — adjective 
and noun; waterproof, etc.—noun and adjective ; 
holder-forth, etc.—noun and adverb; drawbridge, 
pickpocket, foster-brother, etc.—verb and noun; 
back-return and a few others— adverb and noun; 
after-ages, after-consideration, etc. — preposition 
and noun ; high-low, wide-awake—two adjectives; 
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break-up, make-up, etc.— verb and adverb or prep- 
osition ; /o-do, preposition and verb. 

In expressing an idea generally given in a single 
word by the joint use of two or more words in 
arbitrary construction, or in such connection that 
they might be misunderstood as separate words, 
the two or more words properly form a compound. 
Thus we have as compound adjectives : 


red-hot fancy-free hand-sewed 
ashy-blue post-free needle-pointed 
smoky-yellow sky-high ill-bred 
bandy-legged ty pe-high well-known 
native-born fire-new lack-linen 


And as verbs and adverbs: 


case-harden cross-examine thenceforth 


halter-break downbear brain-sickly 
hammer-harden balance-reef faint-heartedly 
dry-iron drawbore broadcast 
hot-press downright down-stairs 


The most common error in any of these cases is 
the separation of the compound adjectives into two 





THE Gop HERMES. 


Ancient Greek. Photographed from cast in the 
Art Institute, Chicago. 


words when they do not stand just before nouns, 
though they are joined in the attributive position. 
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Fed-hot and the others, and all like them, are 
always proper compounds, either in such expres- 
sions as ‘‘a red-hot poker” or such as ‘‘ the poker 
is red-hot,” etc. 


In our first article on compound words (printed 
in May) proof was promised of the fact that the 
practice indicated is merely prevail- 
ing usage systematized. Such proof 
cannot be given from newspapers, 
though one paper that has printed 
an umnreasoning objection to 
the use of hyphens is itself the 
best newspaper exponent of 
our system that we know. 
The New York 77ibune is the one 
meant, and many hyphened com- 
pound nouns appear in its columns, 
but not with any approach to con- 
sistency. Inflexible consistency, in 
fact, is not attainable or desirable ; 
but the 777bune had recently in one 
article commonsense, common-sense, 
and common sense, and surely some 
means of avoiding such inconsist- 
ency zs desirable. 

A criticism of one of the writer’s 
books on compound words instanced T#® aon wots 
Tennyson’s poem ‘‘ Dora” as hav- 4 cient Greek. Pho. 
ing only one compound, making it  tographed from cast 
natural to infer that the critic a i 
thought Tennyson did not favor 
compounds ; but any one can see at a glance in that 
poet’s work numbers of them on almost every 
page —some bad ones, as well as many good ones. 
Browning’s poems, too, are full of them, including 
some that Browning himself probably could not 
have defined. 

Taking up haphazard Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
‘George Washington,” published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., we see ‘‘the flags . . . were 
lowered to half-mast,” cherry-tree, myth-maker 
and mythmaker, dining-room, ‘‘ high-strung activ- 
ity,” ‘‘eighteenth-century Virginians,” court- 
house, tobacco-ships, stage-coach, cock-fighting, 
horse-racing, free-handed, mother-country (unnec- 
essary joining), mew-comer, ‘‘was very sober- 
minded,” fruit-tree, trading-vessel, self-control, 
grayish-blue, pack-horse, war-whoop, _ to-day, 
wrong-doing, step-children, coach-horse, tea-chest, 
cartridge-box, musket-shot, life-guard, breathing- 
time, and many other compound words with the 
hyphen. 

One such paragraph as the above is enough of 
an infliction of its kind, but one like it could be 
made from any of a large majority of good books 
of any period, remote, recent, or present. Shake- 
speare and Chaucer used the hyphen freely in join- 
ing words, and they did it for some good reason, 
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COPELAND & Day. 


not arbitrarily nor whimsically. Merely because 
they used hyphens is not in itself a sufficient rea- 
son why the mark should be used now; but the 
fact that a universal principle of language influ- 
enced the early writers, and that the principle 
remains and will remain just what it was in their 
day, is of essential importance. Joint form shows 
the united elements as filling the office of one 
grammatical entity, because the separated words 
would not be in correct grammatical construction. 
The hyphen serves to show at first sight what the 
elements are, and thus is better kept where such 
showing is advantageous, and better dropped when 
the words do not need it for this purpose, and when 
it is necessary to distinguish between literal and 
arbitrary senses. 

Exactly what is intended by the preceding 
assertions is demonstrable in the writings of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Washington Irving, Max Miller, 
W. D. Whitney, and, as said above, a large major- 
ity of good writers; also in all the good periodi- 
cal literature of our time. Take Holmes as an 
example. He read his own proofs three or four 
times, and insisted upon having everything as he 
wished it to be. Opening ‘‘ The Poet at the Break- 
fast-table,” without selecting the place, ‘‘ headache 
and stomach-ache” is at once visible, the hyphen 
evidently used because it shows the elements 
clearly, for which purpose it is not necessary where 
it is omitted. On another page are sewing-machine, 
organ-blower, and organ-player, on another match- 
box and ballot-box. Such terms as these are so con- 
sistently given in this form in Holmes’s works, and 
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in those of the other writers mentioned, that it is 
evident that a principle was always in mind as their 
basis. 

This leads us to our conclusion, which is to be a 
plea for the utmost possible simplification. With 
the requisite time at command, and the conviction 
that it is a necessary work, the writer could 
demonstrate beyond question that the form match- 
box is practically universal in all writing that is 
really fit to accept as a pattern. It is so because 
match is not an adjective, dnd the two elements 
together form one noun. ‘This is mere fact; some 
people would say that match so used is an adjective, 
but that does not make it so, no matter what may 
be the scholarship of the one who says it. The 
fact in the case of one such name of a box is also 
fact in that of any other such name. Simplifica- 
tion demands similar form, and the hyphened form 
is demanded in some cases, and true simplification 
demands it in all. Having match-box for ‘‘a box to 
hold matches,” why not ammunition-box, cartridge- 
box, and so on all through, for ‘‘a box for ammuni- 
tion,” etc.? And if so for boxes, why not for 
everything else? And if so in these cases, why 
not in all other categories of fixed names with 
the same grammatical circumstance? Can any one 
find a better method of simplification ? 

Of course all possible word-pairs cannot be 
whipped into one line of inflexible logical consist- 
ency, any more than all of our irregular verbs can 
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be made regular. But we have yet to learn of any 
other practical method of simplification. ‘The only 
full exposition of any method in print, so far as the 
writer knows, is in his own two books, which of 
course are in line with what is said in these writ- 
ings. Is not the subject of sufficient importance 
for some one to give opposing views, with the 
necessary argument, so that people may choose 
between them and get a fixed practice one way 
or the other ? 

Meantime it may be said again that Funk & 
Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary is the only one in 
which the matter is treated with strict reference to 
actual record of prevailing practice, and that the 
two books mentioned (sold by The Inland Printer 
Company) are the only special practical guides on 
the subject. 
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CONCERNING FASHION AND TASTE. 


NO. I.— BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


OSSIBLY designers and founders have been as 

prolific as usual during the past few weeks, 
but no specimens of their ingenuity (save a few in 
THE INLAND PRINTER itself) have reached me. 
Therefore, in place of setting before your readers 
the beauties or defects in detail of this German 
combination, or that American job-letter, I may 
not unprofitably recur to some of the general prin- 
ciples which, if they be duly acted upon, will leave 
little room for errors in detail. 

It is quite erroneous to assume that fair criti- 
cism involves an assumption of superiority. Far 
from it. An illustrious royal personage, according 
to an apocryphal story, made the profound remark: 
‘‘We are all socialists.” With greater truth it 
may be said: ‘‘We are all critics”—even he who 
good-naturedly or otherwise, according to his dis- 
position, criticises the critic. In recording the 
appearance of new faces, in tracing the gradual 
evolution of styles in letter and type decoration, in 
hailing artistic novelties and mechanical improve- 
ments as they appear, and indicating where they 
sometimes seem to come short, nothing has been 
farther from my thoughts than to figure as a kind 
of ‘‘tipster,” to advise printers what to buy and 
what to avoid. They will continue to purchase 
what suits their taste, or what is new just because 
it is new; they will sometimes buy unsystematically 
and unwisely; but no hostile criticism, especially 
appearing months after the novelty itself, is likely 
to hinder the sale of a single font of type. On the 
other hand, attention specially directed to the excel- 
lence of a recent style may have some effect in 
increasing its sale, to the benefit of manufacturer 
and buyer alike. 

To settle the question of the beauty or other- 
wise of any given style of letter is no easy task. 
The critic—strive as he may —cannot escape the 
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influence of the fashion of the time. A design 
may, with no manifest excellence of its own, come 
into general use, and the mere familiarity of its 
appearance will reconcile the eye to its real or sup- 
posed shortcomings. As a rule, any novelty in 
style is marked on its first appearance by a crude- 
ness which is for a time admired or at least toler- 
ated. How much fashion affects individual taste 
may be proved by looking over the more pretentious 
fancy printing of twenty years ago. Many of the 
specimens that printers then proudly displayed, 
and for which they gained awards in competitions, 
they are now fain to hide. The faults and crudi- 
ties were always there. That they are so glaring 
now is not so much that general taste has improved, 
as that the fashion has changed. Discords of light 
and shade, of form and color, are with us still — 
we shall see them clearly enough ten years hence. 

If any consideration should tend to make the 
critic humble, it is this—that he is compelled, 
whether he will or no, to see so much with the eyes 
of others. And if he would find any firm basis of 
judgment at all, he must look for some sound prin- 
ciple to which all developments, as they appear, 
may be referred. 

It is not difficult to discover such a principle. 
Types are used, rightly or wrongly, as one of the 
means of art expression. I hold they have a 
legitimate use in this direction. The art of type- 
setting is a mechanical one ; and the manufacture 
and use of types rest ultimately on a mathematical 
basis. ‘Therefore all work with types, as well as 
the types themselves, may be considered from two 
points of view: First, the mechanical ; second, the 
artistic. The types, then, that best fulfill the pur- 
pose of their existence, are those that combine, in 
the greatest degree, mechanical with artistic excel- 
lence. 

This is only a statement in specific form, of a 
generally accepted art canon — that every art- 
material has its own field and mode of expression, 
and that imitation of the modes proper to other 
art-material is always ineffective and inartistic. 
Such is necessarily the case, as the mechanical side 
of the work is in conflict with the artistic. 

Bearing this principle in mind, we can trace, 
with little difficulty, the inherent weaknesses which 
have led to the abandonment of past fashions in 
type, and may note also, though perhaps less 
clearly, the tendencies of present styles — how far 
they are an advance on the past, and how far 
retrogressive. The study is the more interesting, 
as the present generation has witnessed changes 
more remarkable than those of the whole century 


preceding. 


(To be continued.) 


MEN who become independent by early and continued 
economy and are extremely careful in making small pur- 
chases often lose large sums by wild investments.—S. O. Z. 2. 





A NEW PICTURE BOOK. 


Half-tone engraving from photograph by 
FRANKLIN ENGRAVING AND ELECTROTYPING COMPANY, 
341-35t Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Duplicate plates for sale. 
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ADVANCED TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN PRINTING. 


NDICATIONS are not wanting that at least the 
more progressive spirited among journeyman 
printers are realizing very clearly the necessity 
that exists for some means of obtaining a higher 
technical knowledge of the printing art than is 
possible under present conditions in the average 
printing office. The printers’ technical club move- 
ment is one which bids fair to have far-reaching 
and beneficial results, and when some plan of 
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national organization is arranged, methods of econ- 
omy will be provided whereby encouragement and 
assistance in this educational movement may be 
extended to the more remote parts of the country 
where the art of printing may have representa- 
tives. Reports from Rockford, Illinois, state that 
the printers’ technical club of that city is in a most 
flourishing condition and its influence has done 
much to awaken craft-love among its member- 
ship. Inquiries have been received from Oakland, 
California, for information on the plan of these 
clubs, and we anticipate that before many weeks 
the printers of other cities will associate themselves 
into clubs of this character for the promotion of 
higher skill in the craft. THe INLAND PRINTER is 
earnestly in favor of this plan of trade education, 
believing that the preservation of the interests of 
everyone connected with the printing trades is 
vitally affected by it, and is prepared to extend to 
those promoting the organization of workmen in 
this direction its hearty coéperation. 





RECENT CHANGES IN THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 
HE increasing perfection of modern process 
engraving, affording hitherto unthought-of 
opportunities for the rapid and cheap reproduction 
of works of art, gives to the practical working of 
the copyright law a much greater interest with 
respect to artists and engravers and photographers. 
The modification of the copyright penalties by 
what is known as the Covert bill, on March 2, 1895, 
will do much to check the plans of unscrupulous 
persons who have in the past adroitly tempted an 
infringement of copyright, and by the inadequacy 
of the law procured large sums from their victims, 
the newspapers being their quarry most frequently. 
The penalty for violations of the copyright law 

as it now stands, provides that if any person after 
the recording of the title of any map, chart, dra- 
matic or musical composition, print, cut, engraving 
or photograph or chromo, or of the description of 
any painting, drawing, statue, statuary or model or 
design intended to be perfected and executed asa 
work of the fine arts, as provided in the act, shall 
within the term limited, contrary to the provisions 
of the act, and without the consent of the proprie- 
tor of the copyright first obtained in writing, 
signed in the presence of two or more witnesses, 
engrave, etch, work, copy, print, publish, drama- 
tize, translate or import, either in whole or in part, 
or by varying the main design, with intent to evade 
the law, or, knowing the same to be so printed, 
published, dramatized, translated or imported, shall 
sell or expose to sale any copy of such map or other 
article, as aforesaid, he shall forfeit to the proprie- 
tor all the plates on which the same shall be copied, 
and every sheet thereof, either copied or printed, 
and shall further forfeit $1 for every sheet of the 
same found in his possession, either printing, 
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printed, copied, published, imported or exposed for 
sale; and in case of a painting, statue or statuary, 
he shall forfeit $10 for every copy of the same in 
his possession, or by him sold or exposed for sale ; 
provided, however, that in case of any such 
infringement of the copyright of a photograph 
made from any object not a work of fine arts, the 
sum to be recovered in any action brought under 
the provisions of the section shall not be less than 
$100 nor more than $5,000; and, Avozvzded further, 
that in case of any such infringement of the copy- 
right of a painting, drawing, statue, engraving, 
etching, print or model or design for a work of the 
fine arts or of a photograph of a work of the fine 
arts, the sum to be recovered in any action brought 
through the provisions of this section shall not be 
less than $250, and not more than $10,000. 

One-half of all the foregoing penalties shall go 
to the proprietors of the copyright and the other 
half to the use of the United States. 

It will thus be seen that, in the main, the 
amendment affects only the penalty for infringe- 
ment, and that by limitation. If in the classifica- 
tion ‘‘a work of the fine arts,” etc., an infringe- 
ment be proven, he will have to pay $250 if the 
number of ‘‘copies in his possession, or by him sold 
or exposed for sale” be less than twenty-six, and 
$10 for each copy above that number up to one 
thousand. If the work be outside the classification 
of the fine arts, he will have to pay $100 whether 
the number be less or not than one hundred, and 
he will not have to pay the one-dollar penalty on 
any above five thousand copies. 

The decisions which we lately published are 
therefore as applicable to the present as to former 
law; and it will not matter whether the rights, 
from a financial standpoint, of the owner be 
damaged or not, the penalty can be enforced. To 
the ordinary, or average process engraver, it will 
matter little, for a few infringements, unconscious 
though they be, of a thousand copies each will soon 
place his business in the hands of a receiver, for 
his plates will be forfeited to the prosecutor, and 
his stock sold for the benefit of the government 
and the owner of the copyright. 

The result of the agitation that led to this 
modification shows that the protecting remedy of 
the engraver must be found elsewhere; either he 
must abandon copying, or he must be absolutely 
certain of his copy. We know of no way, unless it 
be one in imitation of that of the manufacturer, 
who submits new mechanism to an expert, and on 
that opinion, based upon investigation of the 
‘state of the art” runs the risk of infringement. 
If a demand be created for such work, it will soon 
be filled by experts at the capitol who will be able 
to put the engraver on his guard. True, this 
method would mean delay, and much might be lost 
by waiting for an opinion. This is not of so great 
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importance to the commercial engraver as to the 
publisher of newspapers, as the former is not in 
such great haste to get productions before the 
public. Once started, there would be a constant 
stream of inquiries leading to Washington, and the 
engraver could be working out what had been 
reported as ‘‘safe” while the others were being 
investigated. Such inquiries would not, of course, 
require so much investigation as a mechanism; but 
would require discriminating ability and prompti- 
tude. 





THE WORLD’S FAIR DIPLOMAS. 

HERE is comparatively little interest mani- 

fested by those who earned awards at the 
World’s Fair whether the one-time coveted diplomas 
and medals are issued or not, their advertising 
value by the lapse of time being almost completely 
neutralized. In response to an inquiry the Chicago 
FRecord says editorially : ‘‘It is explained that the 
diplomas awarded to exhibitors at the World’s Fair 
would now be distributed by the treasury depart- 
ment but for the circumstance that the law pro- 
vides they shall be delivered to the national com- 
mission, which commission shall send them to 
the fortunate exhibitors. Unfortunately there is 
no longer any national commission, that edifying 
body having expired in some obscure way or other 
in the year and a half that has intervened since the 
closing of the great fair. It is probable that a 
way will be made out of the curious blind alley in 
which the treasury department finds itself — in 
due time. Not, of course, this year or next ; per- 
haps not in this century or generation. But surely 
at some period far down that echoing corridor 
which has so often helped out the halting rhyme, 
the worthy exhibitor at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition will receive official assurance of the 
merit of his wares. Some time or other a group 
of snowy-haired, bent old men, with dim, faithful 
eyes will get a bundle of time-yellowed scrolls, and 
they will then know beyond any harassing perad- 
venture that certain things trustingly exhibited by 
them at the World’s Fair in the year 1893 were 
found excellent in the sight of the great but tardy 
John Boyd Thacher. ‘The old parchments will 
Say so, and the great seals will be duly affixed. 
Perhaps this cheering prospect can scarcely be held 
out to the foreign exhibitor. There is more red 
tape in his case. But he can know that if he never 
sees the medal posterity will, and will thereby 
know that his particular perfume or carpeting was 
excellent —in 1893. As about ninety per cent of 
all commercial enterprises turn out failures sooner 
or later, it is probable that the medals and diplomas 
will arrive in many cases only in time to embarrass 
the receiver, not to benefit the owner. But they 
will surely arrive some time. All things govern- 
mental do.” 























NOTICEABLE PROGRESS IN ADVERTISING METHODS. 

LTHOUGH much has been said and written on 
3 the subject of art in advertising, it is not due 
to that fact alone that so large a portion of the 
public have come to realize that, as now practiced, 
advertising is an art. ‘The work speaks for itself ; 
and it is not alone in words that the tale is told, 
for the designer shares in honor with the writer 
for the results attained. The ponderous platitudes 
by which the merchant of former days took the 
public into his confidence have given place to a 
most comprehensive blending of catchy phrases 
and artistic illustrations, brevity of expression 
and aptness of illustration being combined in the 
most remarkably effective and skillful manner. 
The effect sought by the illustrator is to attract 
the attention of all, old and young, while the 
writer endeavors in the fewest words and in the 
most attractive manner to convey the desired infor- 
mation to the public. By their combined efforts 
they appeal to the eye, to good taste and to reason, 
and have succeeded not only in reducing advertis- 
ing to a science, but in elevating it to an art. 

A recent writer says, ‘‘We cannot command 
success, but we can coax it along by judicious 
advertising.” Even a superficial investigation will 
lead to the conclusion that advertising artists now 
depend largely upon their ability to please and 
coax the public. It is not in evidence that they 
have failed in their purpose, while it is manifest to 
even the casual observer that they have succeeded 
admirably in lending attractiveness to the columns 
of the daily newspaper, as well as to the pages of 
catalogues and miscellaneous works of all kinds 
where advertisements find a place. The news- 
papers especially have been benefited by the work 
of the modern advertisement designer, their adver- 
tising columns no longer being the dull and prosy 
receptacles for commonplace announcements which 
so long was their distinguishing and only feature. 
Readers can now turn to the advertisement col- 
umns of a daily or weekly newspaper with a cer- 
tainty of finding something to admire, or at least 
to amuse them. And this is the way success is 
coaxed along, for when the advertiser can enter- 
tain or amuse the reading public he has accom- 
plished his aim. ‘The rest must be left to the 
discrimination of that self-same public, always 
taking into consideration the fact that a very 
large proportion of the public uses very little, if 
any, discrimination. The public likes to be 
amused, and always displays a kindly feeling for 
whosoever accomplishes the task. 

Two prerequisites are necessary before the best 
results can be obtained by the people who devote 
their talents to the creation of artistic advertise- 
ments. These are brevity of expression in the 
description and good printing in the execution. 
The most artistically designed and happily worded 
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advertisement will be ruined by slovenly printing. 
Printers know that poor printing will spoil any 
work, but the man who has an advertisement 
written to his taste, and then has secured a design 
which he regards as very striking, will often be at 
a loss to know why the whole thing has such a poor 
effect when it comes from the hands of the printer. 
Brevity of expression and aptness of illustration 
are indispensable qualities in the character of the 
work under discussion, but they lose half their 
force when poorly printed. Instances are not rare 
where large sums of money have been expended in 
preparing illustrations and reading matter for 
what was intended to be a superior work, but 
which, when it came from the hands of the press- 
man, was a disappointment, a poor excuse being 
offered instead of good work. ‘This is a somewhat 
common experience; so common, in fact, that it 
is difficult to account for the fact that anyone can 
now be found who would be led into the error. 
Whoever desires good work, with the best possible 
effect from illustrations and reading matter, must 
pay as much attention to the selection of his printer 
as he does to the selection of his designer or 
writer. If one were about to erect a million dollar 
building on valuable land he would not be apt to 
select a builder whose only achievement was the 
laying of a drain. He would select a builder famil- 
iar with the kind of work planned by the architect, 
and the same rule will hold good in the selection of 
a printer for a choice work. It will be a saving to 
secure one whose experience and methods warrant 
the belief that he can do just what is desired of him. 

However, we do not wish to be understood as 
harboring a desire to detract from the merit of the 
work done in recent years by those who are 
responsible for the great advances made in adver- 
tising methods. ‘They have created a distinct art, 
and a pleasing and profitable one at that. They 
point a moral or adorn a tale with profit to some 
and pleasure to all. In short, they let the sunshine 
into business methods, and by their efforts the soil 
of publicity has been fructified beyond belief. 
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FAIR COMPETITION. 


BY LEON HORNSTEIN. 


F printers would understand each other many 
losses could be avoided. It is but reasonable to 
suppose that a man of average intelligence will 
figure to make a profit when he estimates on a job. 
It is therefore proper that when one hears of a 
competitor cutting a price to such an extent that it 
is apparently impossible to get cost out of it to 
assume that he has either made a mistake or has 
discovered some feature about the work which will 
admit of a great saving. 

All printers have more or less customers who 
will give them an opportunity to figure a second 
time and often go so far as to offer them the work 
at the lowest price received. ‘This can hardly be 
called fair, and yet, such is the condition of the 
trade that most printers are compelled at times to 
take advantage of these offers. Sometimes the 
printer feels that he would be sacrificing a customer 
if he allowed him to take the job elsewhere. More 
often, however, he is anxious to get the particular 
job in question and will take it even though it 
involves a certain amount of humiliation and per- 
haps a loss. 

It will not do to say that all ought to adhere 
rigidly to their first figures. This would open up 
a field for discussion not contemplated in this 
article. The printer must use his own judgment 
in such a case, regardless of advice from a third 
party. But he ought to use some discretion even if 
he feels that the loss of the work would result in 
serious disadvantage to him. Numberless instances 
could be cited where the price quoted by a competi- 
tor was only the result of a natural advantage 
which the latter has. A few of these cases will 
suffice for illustration : 

A printer getting out a catalogue for a firm last 
year on which the edition was not large enough to 
warrant the electrotyping of the pages found when 
he was fairly started that the working up of 
spaces, quads, etc., owing to bad justification and 
uneven cuts, caused him so much trouble that he 
concluded to electrotype a large portion of the 
work. He kept the plates, and when called upon 
to figure on the next edition found that he could 
save nearly the whole of the composition. He 
divided this saving with the customer when he 
estimated on the work, and was still far below his 
competitors. At another time a firm prepared its 
copy for a catalogue which it intended should be 
6 by 9. After getting figures from half a dozen 
printers, one of them showed how, by a rearrange- 
ment of the matter, it was possible to reduce the 
number of pages: nearly one-half. He made the 


*Notr.—In another column Mr. Hornstein conducts a department 
relating to estimating and business office details, to which the attention 
of interested readers is invited.— EpDIToR. 
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book open the long way and increased the size to 7 
by 10%, thus enabling the compositor to put two 
cuts on a page instead of one. 

Some months ago a fire in a railway freight 
house damaged a large amount of pink paper in 
rolls consigned to a daily paper in Chicago. This 
was bought for a song by a speculator and cut into 
sheets of regular sizes. These were again disposed 
of at a very low price to a firm that was figuring 
on a large job requiring the identical paper. 

In each of these cases another printer was 
offered the work at the price quoted by the firm 
having this natural advantage. It seemed hard to 
refuse. If, however, the work had been under- 
taken, it would undoubtedly have resulted in a loss, 
the printer would have declared that his competitor 
was indulging in a ruinous policy and the cordial 
relations existing between them would have been 
strained. 

Another instance —a blank book manufacturer 
put in a bid on a set of books which he had been 
making for years. His customer told him he had 
been quoted a much lower price and offered him 
the work at that figure. It was refused after care- 
ful consideration. “ About a week later the work 
was given to him after all. The only explanation 
vouchsafed by the customer was that there had 
been a misunderstanding in regard to the amount . 
and character of the work with the other party. 

All these things should lead us to regard our 
competitors with less suspicion. Let us give them 
the benefit of the doubt. Let us not assume that 
they are trying to cut our throats. One of the 
chief benefits of organization lies in the fact that 
when men are brought in contact with each other 
they are disposed to treat each other fairly. 

It is safe to say that all printers lose more or 
less because they take work at a competitor’s price, 
when by simply sifting the matter to the bottom 
they would discover that the lower figure was 
quoted on account of some misconception in regard 
to the work. 

If by some chance or speculation, or by more 
than ordinary foresight or ingenuity, one man suc- 
ceeds in getting an enormous advantage over 
another he is entitled to the order, and it is child- 
ish to rail at him and proclaim him a fool. It 
would be better in all cases to find out how it was 
that so great a reduction from a fair price was 
made. 

Ordinarily it does not pay to speculate in stock. 
There are printers who have their shops fairly 
loaded with job lots which they imagined were bar- 
gains, but which lie around for months and some- 
times years before being used and are then used on 
work where a cheaper grade of paper would have 
answered the purpose, after all the profit has been 
absorbed by interest on the investment, rent and 
insurance. ‘The most delusive of all investments is 
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the stock ‘slightly damaged” by fire. Few who 
have speculated in this kind of commodity venture 
a second time. Yet, in spite of all this, it is true 
that there are some who buy in this way and profit 
immensely by it. The pink paper mentioned above 
is an instance. 

To face such competition, which cannot be 
called unfair, the average printer finds himself 
severely pressed at times. It would certainly pay 
him better to explain the situation to his customer 
and take his chances on the next job than to 
attempt to outdo his rival, handicapped in this 
way. 

Another feature about this style of doing busi- 
ness should not be lost sight of. There are many 
who claim that they have been quoted lower prices 
by other printers, who in fact have not received 
lower quotations but are deliberately telling false- 
hoods for the purpose of hammering down the 
prices. The work of such men is as a rule unprof- 
itable, as most printers can testify to their sorrow. 
Men of this kind do not hesitate to take advantage 
of some little error or shortage to secure a reduc- 
tion when the job is finished. 

Viewed from all sides, therefore, it is perhaps 
best to adhere to the original figure quoted, except 
in rare cases where the advantages to be gained 
far outweigh in importance the chances of loss. 
This would be fair competition. Unfortunately we 
have very little of it. 
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PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.* 


NO. II.—BY H. CHIRPE,. 


HE question now arises: ‘‘ What can be reproduced in 

| multiplied numbers by means of photolithography ? ”’ 
The answer to this question is: ‘‘ With the present 
technical state of photography, and the improved transfer 
processes, everything.’’ Every line or tone drawing, every 
painting, or every plastic object, every photograph of living 
creatures or lifeless objects, in short, every photograph can 
be transferred on stone or a metal plate under certain condi- 
tions, from which any number of impressions can be taken 


in greasy ink. 


Before discovering means to disjoin half-tones in stipples,” 


only line drawings could be reproduced by means of photo- 
lithography. Since it has been made possible, however, to 
dissolve the half-tone into definite lines, respectively in 
stipples or grain, no obstacle lies in the way of applying 
this means of reproduction to the most varied originals. 
This dissolving of half-tones into regular or irregular grain 
can result from applying the glass screen in photographing, 
as this is the case in the autotype, or also independent of the 
photograph, as is the case in the asphalt process of Orell, 
Fiissli & Co., the process of Bartos, and various other 
methods. 

Nevertheless the half-tone must be disjointed in some man- 
ner in definite stipples or lines, as it is a characteristic of 
lithography that only definite figures can be printed from 
stone. Lithography and book print require sharp outlines 
or stipples for producing impressions, each of which must 
forma disconnected whole. Every light or not totally dark 


* From a manual on Photolithography by George Fritz, Vienna. 
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appearing tone must be formed by closely adjoining lines or 
stipples. The tone effect must be produced by dark and 
light lines or stipples, by dark and white spaces, or by more 
or less narrow line or stipple complexions. A completely 
closed tone, as is the case with zinc print or heliogravure, 
cannot be attained by lithography, and while numerous 
efforts in this direction are not wanting, they have not, up to 
the present time, been completely successful. 

Half-tones are dissolved and disjointed in firm stipples: 

1. By the autotype transfer — by means of inserting the 
already mentioned glass screen on the photograph over the 
sensitive plate. 

2. By the so-called asphalt process— by means of pre- 
vious graining of the stone before covering with asphalt and 


copying. 


3. By means of producing a grain on the chrome-gela- 
tine. 

4. By means of applying the sandblast, a characteristic 
of the process of the photographer, Bartos, or, 

5. By reprinting a narrow screen on a polished stone, 
which forms the basis for stone-heliogravure of the Director- 
General Ch. Eckstein, which takes rank among the photo- 
lithographic processes. 

All these processes have the purpose of disjointing the 
closed light tones in regular or irregular, but decided, stip- 
ples. Besides those already mentioned there are also other 
methods by which this can be attained. 

In general we distinguish two modes of production in 
photolithography, namely : 

(a) Those of line drawings, by which a photograph is 
made without insertion of the glass screen, and by which no 
other means are employed to produce a grain, and 

(6) Those of tone drawings, paintings, photographs from 
nature, etc., by which reproductions the half-tones are either 
disjointed in stipples or lines by means of the screen in pho- 
tographing, or by either of the above named means after 
photographing. 

(A) LINE DRAWINGS.—By the first method the drawing 
must be made according to certain directions if an appro- 
priate photograph should result therefrom and much work 
and obstacles are. to be avoided later on in the photolitho- 
graphic process. A defective original can bring about a 
partial or complete failure of the work, or at the very least 
cause much loss of time and expense, therefore it is self- 
evident that the necessary care should be bestowed upon the 
original which is to be reproduced. 

How a line drawing which is to be reproduced by photo- 
lithography must be constructed in order to make a good 
transfer on stone we shall see in the following : 

Above all it is to be remarked that the paper must be of 
a clean, white quality, smooth, however, not glossy or too 
light. Smooth white cardboard of medium weight is the 
most serviceable. As all lines of the drawing appear in the 
same color when printed, it would not serve any purpose, but 
would even be detrimental to the reproduction if the drafts- 
man were to draw the finer lines and dots in a lighter color 
in order to improve the artistic effect: of his work, by bring- 
ing out good perspective action, etc. The aim at effect, per- 
spective, etc.,on the part of the draftsman, in so far as this is 
attained by keeping single lines or a collection of lines in a 
lighter color, has no advantage for this art of reproduction ; 
the disadvantage, however, that the photograph as well as 
the manipulations following it are hereby greatly retarded, 
the whole work is made costlier, and the final result will be 
less satisfactory. 

While with the present state of photolithography draw- 
ings of any desired color can be reproduced, yet it is better 
if originals for photolithographic purposes are produced on 
smooth white paper with fine, black, dull india ink, and 
that the main aim should be to bring out all lines, even the 
most delicate, in the same color as the other parts of the 








drawing. The heavy lines must be completely filled in, 
likewise the shading lines of heavy letters. Shadings must 
be made by single lines running from heavy to light and 
standing apart, but the single black lines must not be too 
heavy and the white space between them too narrow, as by 
an eventual reduction the white interstices would totally 
disappear and finally a full tone would result. It is not 
permitted to establish a tone, as even every light tone would 
appear as a full black spot in the reproduction. Likewise 
it is not permitted to draw the same original in various 
black india ink, or differing in consistency, as also, even 
if a bright color is used in drawing, the whole original 
must be produced in only one, and that a possibly intense 
color, either red, dark blue, green or brown. 

If one proceeds from the certainly correct standpoint that 
every reproduction should be a possibly true picture of the 
original, then drawing effects will serve no purpose in this 
direction, as the printing press cannot give gray and black 
lines, but can only produce the latter. Besides the heaviest 
lines the finest drawn can, however, be produced in their 
minutest characteristic, and can therefore attain the tone 
action in this direction. 

The chief duty of the draftsman therefore is to draw in 
one color, and as the black or india ink is the best for photo- 
lithographic purposes, he will do well to avoid all other 
pictorial means or effects. At the same time it should be 
again remarked that originals drawn in all other colors can 
be reproduced by photolithography; if the drawing is to 
serve no other purpose than for reproduction, however, it is 
best to produce it in a black color. 

A further essential condition is that the drawing should 
be worked out clear and clean, as a full, smooth line cannot 
be made from a fringed or ragged one, but will appear in 
the same deficient form in the reproduction, which will at 
the very least cause much retouching, requiring time, or will 
make the printing of the object altogether impossible. If it 
is necessary to cross line in the shading, this must be done 
with the greatest care. The crossing points must be clean 
and sharp, and the india ink must not run together. Too 
narrow or often crossing is to be avoided, however, as it 
would have a decidedly bad effect on the reproduction. Dirt 
spots or folds in the original will appear, as a rule, more 
intense and stronger in the reproduction, therefore they 
should be carefully avoided, likewise lines drawn to assist 
in drafting must be erased, without, however, injuring the 
ink drawing or rubbing up the paper. 

Pencil or crayon drawings, provided they are worked out 
clean, can easily be reproduced by photolithography, only 
they must not have been rubbed or scraped. Spots caused 
by erasure on pencil drawings will appear as dirt spots in 
the reproduction. 

Drawings of architects for illustrations or other purposes 
can, by following these directions, be transferred on stone 
or zine for photolithographic purposes without much trouble. 

In addition to the above mentioned rules, the following 
are to be observed in maps, plans, graphic presentations, 
etc.: Boundary lines and water lines for larger streams or 
lakes can be omitted from the drawing, and can be engraved 
on the stone later on; they will then be more clear and dis- 
tinct. If it is desired to show these single details on the 
original drawing, however, they must be executed in a pale 
blue color, which will not show in the ordinary photograph. 

In plans of larger works one will do better not to draw 
the latter, which, moreover, require much pains at times ; 
the more simple way can be chosen by having the titles, 
legends, declarations, etc., printed in the same color as the 
original by a printer, and then pasting the same on the orig- 
inal. The same course can be taken when model cards of 
railroads, postal or telegraph connections with many names 
of cities or other designations are to be produced. The net 
should be delineated in india ink, as before mentioned, the 
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names of stations or other designations will be set up in 
type and the impressions pasted in their corresponding 


places. By this procedure one will not only save much 
work, but also obtain a more correct and clear letter on the 
reproduction. 

In mercantile drawings it sometimes occurs that orna- 
ments, ranged one on the other, are often repeated. In this 
case it is not necessary for the draftsman to draw all — per- 
haps sometimes even very complicated —ornaments in their 
multiplied number. It will be sufficient if several — accord- 
ing to the size or often-repetition of the same — two, three, 
up to ten or fifteen, are drawn; the lithographer can then 
supply himself with any number by means of reprint. 

The same is the case when dealing with a whole border 
or with often-repeated regular corner or middle pieces of a 
border. He will make the necessary impressions on reprint 
paper by means of the photolithographic transfer on stone. 
By counter reprint he will also reverse the drawing from 
right to left, join the several parts, and construct the com- 
plete border from the whole. The same course is pursued 
with regard to the corner and middle pieces. 


(To be continued.) 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


URING the past month nearly double the average num- 
1) ber of patents relating to printing were granted. 
For that reason the description of some of the inven- 

tions will be necessarily brief. 

The improved “Gordon” job press shown in Fig. 1 
embodies a number of improvements by Hadwen Swain, of 
San Francisco, California. The swinging frame is provided 
with a novel ‘‘ throw-off,’’ which is normally locked in posi- 
tion. The ink 
fountain will sup- 
ply a regulated 
amount of ink to 
the plate, or the 
flow of the ink 
may be cut off 
without removing 
the fountain, and 
the gripper fingers 
may be depressed 
upon the platen 
when thrown back 
to examine the 
alignment and 
spacing of the im- 
pression. 

T. S. Briggs, 
of Niagara, Can- 
ada, and William 
A. Philpott, Jr., 
of Niagara Falls, 
New York, were 
joint inventors of 
the paper - feeding 
machine shown in 
Fig. 2. The supply of paper can be renewed without stop- 
ping the machine by placing the pile of sheets upon the belts 
of the upper table. The comb-wheel M is geared to rotate 
very rapidly while the belts move slowly. 

Wilhelm Wefers, of Crefeld, Germany, received an Amer- 
ican patent covering a process for removing previous draw- 
ings from lithographic stones. A solution of carbonate of 
potassa is poured over the stone, which is then ground for a 
short time with pumice-stone or fine sand. After being 
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washed, the stone is brushed over with a solution of chloride 
of iron in water and reground while still wet with the solu- 
tion. 

In Fig. 3 is illustrated an invention in color printing 
apparatus patented by William H. R. Toye, of Philadelphia, 
and assigned in part to Robert P. Brown and Edward L. 
Bailey, of same place. The apparatus shown employs two 
printing couples, the cylinders of which are each divided 
into sections. The sheet is seized by the carrier C at the 
point 2, and is presented in turn without being released to 
all the type sections of the various printing couples. After 
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each section has printed its proper color the sheet is released 
and falls onto the delivery board. 

A stencil printing machine was patented by Albert B. 
Dick, of Chicago, Illinois. It comprises a stationary platen 
and a traveling carriage carrying an inking roller. 

The printer’s galley shown in Fig. 4 was invented by 
Owen L. Carter, of Berryville, Virginia. The side-stick has 
upon one side a dovetail groove in which moves a block car- 
ried by parallel arms, so that the side-stick itself is always 
parallel with rigid ledge &. The galley can be instantly 
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adjusted to securely lock up the matter placed thereon, the 
cam g of the thumbscrew holding the side-stick in its 
proper position. 

Six patents covering various experiments for chromatic 
printing were taken out by Theodore J. Turley, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Fig. 5 shows a device for this kind of 
work which may be attached to an ordinary bed and cylin- 
der press. Two contrasting colors may be printed in close 
register in the same time it ordinarily takes for one impres- 
sion. 

Amos H. Smith, of Brooklyn, New York, has invented a 
new method of plate printing, and has assigned the patent 
therefor to the American Bank Note Company, of New York 
city. An engraved plate is inked, wiped and polished, a 
second plate bearing a different design or tint is prepared 
in the same way, and then the design or tint is transferred 
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to the first plate, from which the impression is transferred 
to the paper. 

The printing press shown in Fig. 6 was invented by 
Joseph L. Cox, of Battle Creek, Michigan,.and the patent 
therefor has been assigned to the Duplex Printing Press 
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Company, of the same place. The press perfects sheets of 
paper from a web. It employs two reciprocating traveling 
impression cylinders codperating with two oppositely recip- 
rocating type-beds. The cylinders are alternately thrown 
on and off impression, and each cylinder rotates continu- 
ously in one direction. The press can sever and print sheets 
of different lengths, and it embodies novel means for cutting 
and feeding, inking, delivering, etc. 

Fig. 7 shows a device for preventing ‘‘offset’’ or the 
transfer of ink from a freshly printed side of a sheet to the 
impression cylinder where it will soil subsequent sheets. A 
film or coating of oil or other ink-repelling liquid is applied 
to the surfaces of two impression cylinders from a single 
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fountain roll. The ductor roll, which has a slight recipro- 
cating movement, supplies two trains of rolls leading to the 
impression cylinders, as shown inthe view. The apparatus 
has been patented by William Spalkhaver, of Brooklyn, New 
York, and assigned by him to Robert Hoe & Co., of New 
York city. 

James C. Hemphill, of Westerly, Rhode Island, invented 
a new mode of printing, and the patents covering it have 
been assigned to the C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, of 
Jersey City and New York. Fig. 8 will illustrate one kind 
of apparatus with which the method may be carried out. 
The web is perfected or printed upon both sides and is fed 
in such a way that the web sections pass between the two 
printing surfaces and corresponding impression surfaces in 
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succession to act as a tympan or offset sheet. Afterward 
the offset is covered or hidden by receiving a direct impres- 
sion from the type. A second patent shows one of the 
impression cylinders with two sets of grippers to receive 








The clean sheet is first used 


two sheets, one over the other. 
as an offset sheet and is then printed. 

Arthur C. Ferguson, of Saratoga Springs, New York, 
received a patent relating to a new method of matrix-making 
and stereotyping. A series of slugs of soft material are 
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arranged between a series of removable guards of hard 
material, in such a way that they are protected from distor- 
tion while band impressed. 

Leo Grossman, of Utica, New York, patented the print- 
ing plate shown in Fig. 9. It is impossible to make a good 
papier-maché impression from an electrotype or half-tone 
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cut, and the object of the invention is to permit such a cut to 
be incorporated into a stereotype or electrotype plate. The 
half-tone plate is formed with beveled edges and with ribs 
upon its back, and is embedded in the matrix in its proper 
relation to the typework. 
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fig: J. 


In Fig. 10 is shown an improved press patented by John 
Brooks, of Plainfield, New Jersey, and assigned to the 
Potter Printing Press Company. The feed table is directly 
above the delivery mechanism for the sake of economy of 
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space, and the press may be hand-fed when sheets are 
printed, or it may print from an endless web. 

Ferdinand Wickes, of London, England, is another Eng- 
lishman who received an American patent. The invention 
protected was an improvement in the type-composing ma- 
chine patented some twelve years ago by the same party. 
A helically grooved race having a curved ejection is em- 
ployed. 

A new form of linotype machine was patented by John A. 
Erkson, of Prattsville, New York. Adjustable types are 
mounted upon movable curved type bars. After the desired 
types are advanced in their carrying arms by depressing 
suitable keys, a carriage traveling over the type bars will 
advance such type as have been selected into alignment, 
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beneath a roller covered with papier-maché, or other plastic 
substance. The roller is depressed by a foot lever, and an 
impression is made therein by the line of type. 

Patents were also granted to Talbot C. Dexter, of Fulton, 
New York, and to Jasper N. Nutt, of Sidney, Ohio, covering 
paper-folding machines. 





HORACE GREELEY’S HAT. 


Amos Cummings (according to the Washington /os/) 
recently told this story about Horace Greeley: ‘He 
always called me ‘Asa’; never could remember ‘Amos.’ 
One day I went out to see Greeley at Chappaqua about 
some newspaper business. The old gentleman saw me 
coming as he stood looking out of the window, and opened 
the door himself. ‘Come in here, Asa,’ he said, as he led 
me into a fashion of parlor. I followed him into the room 
and, as I was only going to remain a moment, laid my hat, 
gloves and cane onacenter table. Greeley and I had just 
immersed ourselves in a talk when Mrs. Greeley swept into 
the room. The moment she entered the door, her eyes fell 
indignantly on my trousseau as I’d piled it up — hat, gloves 
and stick —on the table. Without a word she swooped on 
the outfit like a fish-hawk and threw them out of the win- 
dow. Then she left the room without pausing for speech, as 
one who had taught somebody that the hall was the place for 
hats and canes and similar bric-a-brac. I was inclined to 
get a trifle hot, but Greeley stretched out his hand in a 


deprecatory way and cheered me with the remark: 
‘Never’ mind her, Asa, she thought they were mine.’ 
Afterward, however,’’ concluded Cummings, ‘‘when I 


recalled what Greeley’s hat used to look like I had my 
doubts.”’ 





I CANNOT refrain from congratulating you upon your 
beautiful magazine, THE INLAND PRINTER. It seems to be 
getting better every month and attracts the attention of 
every visitor to my editorial sanctum. I prize it most 
highly.—_W. G. Morgan, d:tna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

















MISS ALLENE CRATER. 


Half-tone by From photo, by permission, 
BINNER ENGRAVING COMPANY, Morrison, Chicago. 
Chicago. 




















While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors, Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 


NOT CONNECTED WITH ‘SHORT STORIES.” 
To the Editor: New York, May 31, 1895. 
Will you please state in the next issue of your journal 
that the report telegraphed throughout the country, that 
‘William P. Robinson, charged with embezzling $10,000 
from his employers, was the publisher of ‘ Short Stories,’ ”’ 
is wholly without foundation. He has never had any con- 
nection of any kind with ‘‘ Short Stories,’’ or with the Cur- 
rent Literature Publishing Company. 
THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING Co. 





LOGOTYPES FOR LINOTYPES. 


To the Editor: BuFFALO, N. Y., June 16, 1895. 
Mr. Cochrane’s idea of using logotypes in machine com- 
position would, in the case of the Linotype, mean a key- 
board one-half larger than at present, a magazine double 
the present size, and a different distributer — changes which 
involve considerable expense and a doubtful advantage in 
the matter of speed, and, by the way, are we not nearly 
speedy enough now? Most operators can work the keys as 
fast as they can read copy. If greater speed is the crying 
need, something to develop the memory bump, so that the 
operator can take up a paragraph of vessel passages ora 
ball score and set it without referring to his copy a second 
Then, indeed, we will have swelled 

OPERATOR. 


time, is what is wanted. 
heads. 





CANADIAN COPYRIGHT. 


To the Editor: TORONTO, June 17, 1895. 
For some years past the Canadian authors and publishers 
have been using every means to secure the protection of their 
business from the English and American publisher. In the 
year 1889 both the House of Commons and Senate of Canada 
passed an Act of Copyright, but up the present time said 
act has not been proclaimed by the British government, and 
until such is done the act is of no benefit to the people of 
Canada. During the last year Sir John Thompson, the 
then premier, on his visit to England, took an active interest 
in the question, and negotiations with the Home office only 
ceased owing to his untimely death at Windsor Castle. A 
short time ago the question came up in the Senate on motion 
of Senator Boulton, who contended that the proclaiming of 
the act of 1889 would ruin the authors of the country, on the 
ground that British or American publishers could set the 
type, stereotype the same, issue the two copies necessary to 
secure copyright, and ship the plates to Canada. The 
worthy senator stood alone in his contention, and the opin- 
ion of the majority of members of both houses is still that 
the act should be proclaimed at once. At the present time 
the Deputy Minister of Justice is in England with a view of 
placing before the proper officials all the facts bearing on 
the case, and as he is in possession of all the papers and 
documents prepared by the late Sir John Thompson on the 
subject, it is to be hoped he will be successful. In the mean- 
time the Canadian Copyright Association has not been idle, 
as a few days ago a deputation, consisting of Messrs. R. L. 
Patterson, Dan Rose, James Murray and R. T. Lancefield, 
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the energetic secretary, waited on the Minister of Justice at 
Ottawa, and requested that the government authorize the 
going to England of a delegate of their association to assist 
the Deputy Minister. Sir C. H. Tupper thanked the deputa- 
tion for the interest taken, but stated that the question has 
now ceased to be one of copyright, that having been decided 
when the act was passed in 1889, and has become a constitu- 
tional one, and resolves itself into whether Canada can pass 
laws suitable to the requirements of the people or not. At 
the present time the proclaiming of the act is violently 
opposed by British publishers and authors on the ground 
that it will ruin the business, and also that it is contrary to 
the provisions of the Berne treaty of some years ago, which 
provides that the copyright law of England is law in all the 
colonies. Canadians will not have it that way, and every 
means will be used to force the proclaiming of the act at an 
early date. However the case goes, the printer will benefit 
little, as the law does not compel the setting of type in the 
country, but does provide for printing and binding. 
WELLINGTON. 





AUTONOMY OF TRADES CONNECTED WITH THE 
ART OF PRINTING. 


To the Editor : OAKLAND, Cal., May 20, 1895. 

In view of the fact that hand composition on nearly all 
the large daily newspapers is almost a thing of the past, the 
Linotypes having displaced about one-half the compositors 
throughout the country, materially reducing their strength 
and increasing the responsibilities and taxation of the 
remaining members, there is no existing reason why the 
machine operators should longer affiliate with the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

Now, this suggests the question of the feasibility of 
organizing a Machine Operators’ Union; not a branch of 
the International Typographical Union, but an exclusive 
organization to make laws and govern this new and impor- 
tant branch of the printing business. The great benefit to 
be derived by such a union cannot be overestimated, but I 
shall not enter into a discussion of that question at the 
present time, but merely offer it as a suggestion, and do 
recommend that it be given careful consideration, as this 
is an important matter and needs some of our best efforts 
to solve. 

‘*Let us hail the coming of the dawn of a new era.”’ 

J. T. MOREHEAD. 





FROM FRANCE. 


To the Editor: Paris, France, June 1, 1895. 
The street-wall pictures, or chromo-litho posters, aug- 
ment in number, size and eye-catching effects. Real talent 
is being thrown into this branch of the ‘‘ decorative arts.’’ 
Formerly colored posters were thrown off like the pictures 
of stage scenery — effective at a distance and by gas light, 
but smears on closer inspection. Now, the poster aims at 
finished minutiz. Steinlein and Chéret are popular and 
highly appreciated chromo-poster artists, whose outputs are 
full of expression, originality, individualism and of witty 
suggestiveness. They stick in the memory, as does a bar of 
a popular air in the ear. The big colored poster is the 
fashion, and the importance of an industry commences to be 
estimated by the artistic respectability of its chromo-posters. 
Of the several industries patronizing the street picture gal- 
leries, the manufacturers of bicycles hold the record. There 
is nothing new to illustrate about the machine itself; all the 
attraction is concentrated in the wheeleresses and wheelers ; 
the lady must be very pretty; if not exactly a Venus, nor a 
girl of the period, she must have speaking eyes, pearly teeth, 
an elegant, but not loud toilette — for the manufacturer and 
dressmaker go halves in the illustration. A lady will natu- 
rally note not only where a bijou machine can be purchased, 
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but where the accessory riding costume can be ordered. 
There is much artistic amelioration in the secondary class 
of posters, worked off in three or four colors by the rotary 
machine. The colors fight well the exposure to sunshine 
and rain. 

The production of the chromo-poster has become an 
important branch of special printing. Some leading firms 
have recently annexed such a branch to their ordinary work. 
The Imprimerie, Paul Dupont, for example. It started the 
new business in a somewhat romantic way, and placed its 
direction under Mr. Pal, with whom I recently had an 
agreeable chat. Not satisfied with his position in London, 
‘* Pal’’ came to Paris, 
to find ‘‘fresh woods 
and pastures new.” 
He is a tall, well-made 
gentleman, creeping 
up to the forties, of 
frank and _ pleasing 
manners. By birth he 
is a Roumanian, his 
father being a native 
of Roumania; his 
mother is an English 
lady, of Irish extrac- 
tion. In reply to my 
question, how he 
learned to speak Eng- 
lish so purely, he said 
that in the family cir- 
cle English was ever 
spoken. ‘‘Had you 
any inducement to 
come to France ?’’ 
‘*None more than to 
any other part of the 
world. I was ‘in the 
drift,’ but felt I would 
succeed in the end.”’ 

“You must have 
been tempest-tossed a 
little under such cir- 
cumstances ? ”’ 

‘**AndI was. Hav- 
ing no money, I had 
no need of a banker. 
I saw that chromo- 
litho posting was 
groping its way in 
Paris ; there was room 
for extension and of 
amelioration. The 
public was favorable 
to the colored illus- 
trated poster. I noted 
well those they stopped 
to admire, to laugh at, 


that study, though 
highly useful, would not pay my hotel bill.’” 

**So you made a dash to find work ? ’’ 

“Yes; I made a list of all the firms that published 
chromo-posters. Then commenced my Calvary. I passed 
in my card, and must say had never been kept waiting long 
for an answer, for, as a rule, no artist was required ; 
evidently, no strangers need apply. A few viewed me as 
presumptuous; one firm courteously suggested to take myself 
off ; at one notable house I offered to work for nothing for a 
week, till they could test my capacity. That proposal was 
ranked as ‘shocking.’ Result, there was nothing to be 
done with the established houses.” 





MISS MERTENS, CELEBRATED VIENNA BEAUTY. 
or tofrown upon. But Specimen of hand-tooling on half-tone plate by Gill Engraving Company, New York. 


‘And you pegged away still?’’ ‘‘ Yes, but on new 
lines. Why, I reasoned, not call on a first-class. printing 
firm, that does no chromo-printing, and convince them that 
there is money in the new business ?”’ 

‘** And that proved your Eureka?” ‘* Yes; I called on the 
head of the printing firm, ‘Paul Dupont.’ It was truly a 
vent, vidi, vici. The administrator-director lent me an atten- 
tive ear, and reflected for some minutes. ‘What can you 
sketch?’ ‘Any subject you propose, if you give me a 
pencil and a sheet of paper.’ The sketch completed, he 
examined it attentively. I saw by his eye he was pleased. 
‘Leave this drawing with me; call tomorrow morning, and 
in the meantime seek 
no engagement till 
then.’ 

“To that you re- 
plied by a mem. con.?”’ 
‘*Most assuredly. 
Next morning I was as 
punctual as_ royalty. 
‘What salary do you 
expect ?? I named my 
figure. ‘Accepted,’ 
said the director, and 
‘for five years, with 
other advantages, as 
we have no vacancy 
for your atelier, exten- 
sive as are our prem- 
ises. Just let us have 
a walk in the grounds. 
That would be a good 
site for your office — 
on the edge of a pretty 
garden. Will you 
make a sketch of the 
building you require ?’ 

“IT did so. Two 
days later when I re- 
turned, the founda- 
tions of the frame 
house were laid, and 
artisans erecting 
posts,etc. That was 
two years ago; the 
office run up, Jack- 
and -the- Bean-stalk- 
like, is that wherein 
you now are. This is 
my studio, very large 
and pleasantly ar- 
ranged for the light; 
and this is the salle 
where the drawings 
are made, by these ten 
young gentlemen, all 
my pupils, and of 
whom two are Eng- 
lish.’? The walls were 
carpeted with past and recently executed posters, and the 
sketches of many new ones. 

‘“*And now we will give a look at the printing rooms. 
The huge litho stones, two yards square, came from Munich. 
They are raised by machinery, and the surface prepared in 
the same manner.’’ Mr. Pal employs four colors only, but 
superintends the mixing himself, as well as the supervision 
of the copying on the stone. 

‘*Why, you area working lithographer ?”’ ‘In fact Iam 
one, and it is to that technical knowledge of being able not 
so much to tell the operative what I want, as to explain, and 
show him how to do it, that I modestly attribute my success. 
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There are artists can draw just as well as I do, and per- 
haps are as qualified in the matter of colors, but there is a 
special advantage in having a skilled knowledge of the 
stones, the fixing of the copy, and kindred particulars.’’ 

‘‘Then you are your own master in your line of work ?”’ 
‘‘ Absolutely ; the firm in no way interferes with me; they 
meet my every wish, treat and pay me like a prince. And 
my secret happiness is, that I have been able to reject the 
tempting offers of some firms with disdain, who, when my 
fortune was at its lowest ebb, rejected my modest applica- 
tion for employment with — contempt.”’ 

The Paris journals having taken thought, are adding a 
few inches to their -—length and breadth. The Zemps is of 
the inconvenient table-cloth pattern. The Gaulois has just 
enlarged to the size of the Zemps. In October, the Figaro 
will consist of an additional sheet —- which means pasting 
in. Machinery is being specially constructed to meet that 


want. That kind of newspaper is not what the French taste 


likes. 

During the summer, a congress of master printers will be 
held at Marseilles. It was at one time hoped that it would 
agree to accept some delegated printers to take part in dis- 
cussions of questions in which both parties are deeply 
interested. In presence of a mon possumus on the part of 
the masters, a congress of working printers will meet also 
at Marseilles at the.same time as that of the master printers, 
and even in a sadle next to them. Several practical and 
up-to-date subjects will be treated, and the able secretary 
of the Federated Printers of France, M. Keufer, will be the 
guiding spirit of the séances. 

The price of paper and the supply of raw materials for 
its manufacture continue to fix attention. Pure cellulose is 
advocated — on account of the durability of the paper it pro- 
duces —to be utilized in the manufacture of sheets destined 
for public documents and for publications — worthy of being 
preserved. It is said that Prince Bismarck’s paper mills, 
that turn out 5,000 tons of wood-pulp paper annually, will 
have a new department especially devoted to the production 
of pure cellulose paper. And when will New Orleans sup- 
ply sheets from sugar canes-——a quality of paper, from its 
saccharine nature, that ought to have a large employment — 
at least for the dz//et-doux wants ? EDWARD CONNER. 





FROM CHINA. 

To the Editor: PEKING, China, May 9, 1895. 

The whole civilized world is looking Chinaward these 
days. Printers area very live part of civilization, and they 
will, of course, be interested to know that we foreigners are 
still here in this old, old capital, safe and happy. A cistern 
is being dug on our premises, and ten feet below the surface 
level they are still digging through layers of old brick and 
mortar —the debris of the city ages ago. I was in Shang- 
hai, China, from 1871 to 1876, and in the United States from 
1876 to 1894, and, during all the years at home, the first 
question asked me by printer, lawyer and doctor was, 
‘* What do they eat in China?’’ They do oft eat rats and 
dogs except when starving.. They do eat rice, millet, wheat, 
pork, mutton, fish, vegetables, pastry, sweetmeats, etc. We 
eat beef, mutton, fish, grapes, oranges, chickens, ducks, 
game, potatoes and various other vegetables, get foreign 
butter, flour and about everything else we care to pay for. 
Living here is not greatly more expensive than at home. 

The China-Japan war, instead of endangering us here, 
has wakened the Chinese officials up to the fact that the 
presence here of Americans, English, Germans, French, 
etc., is a source of strength rather than a menace to them; 
and they are anxious that we do not run away. The 
people are more respectful than ever before, and more 
Weare not, and have not been, 
I found, 


open to missionary effort. 
in danger, and our work is moving quietly on. 
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on arriving here last fall, seven men (all Chinamen) at 
work in the American Board Mission Printing Press, 
of which I came to take charge. They were printing 
only in Chinese, using two No. 4 Washington hand presses 
and a small, ancient job press. It seemed strange to go 
back so many years in machinery. We have now seventeen 
men at work, and are getting a little more life into things. 
There is quite an assortment of English type, and we are 
doing some English work. Expect to get a stereotyping 
outfit and typecasting machine within the year. Part of 
the photo-engraving apparatus was so late arriving that no 
attempt was made to start it last fall. We are now fitting 
up a room with side and sky light, and hope soon to get to 
work. One of the first jobs will likely be a set of maps for 
a Chinese geography by the zinc line process. I hope to 
by-and-by send you samples of what we can do away off 
here without water works, gas or power. 

It seems useless to write war news or peace expectations 
as the former will be ‘‘ ancient history’’ by the time this 
reaches you, and the latter may be ridiculously wide of the 
result, so little do we know. People who have had widest 
opportunities to know have for years been writing of the 
tremendous reserve power of China, and predicting that she 
would shortly waken up into one of the mightiest of the 
nations. To the great astonishment of these people, she is 
proving only a huge mass of ignorant, unpatriotic helpless- 
ness-— utterly helpless. Her numbers are beyond one’s 
grasp, but it will be long before she comes to the point of 
having power at all commensurate with her numbers. 

It seems no use to attempt giving any impression of this 
people. The mixture of misery, ignorance, conceit, super- 
stition, pride and exclusive intolerant complacency must be 
seen and felt to be at all understood. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been coming regularly, and 
I prize it greatly and find it very helpful. 

J. L. MATEERR. 





WHY Illl, NOT IV. 


Charles V. of France was surnamed ‘‘ The Wise,”’ but it 
is due to his mistake, obstinately persisted in, that the hour 
of 4 is represented on the dial of a watch or a clock by IIII 
instead of IV. When the first clock to keep accurate time 
was made it was carried to Charles V of France by its 
maker, Henry Vick. The king looked at it and said: 

‘*Yes, it works well, but you have got the figures on the 
dial wrong.”’ 

“IT think not, your majesty,’’ said Vick. 

‘“*Yes, that four should be four ones.’’ 

‘*Surely not, your majesty,’’ protested the clockmaker. 

‘* Yes, it should be four ones,’’ persisted the king. 

‘You are wrong, your majesty.”’ 

‘“‘T am never wrong,’’ answered the king, in anger. 
“*Take it away and correct the mistake.”’ 

The clockmaker did as he was commanded, and so we 
have IIII instead of IV on the dials of our clocks.-— Youth's 
Companion. 

His majesty’s ‘‘mistake’’ has not been blindly perpetu- 
ated, however. The opportunities for misreading IV for 
VI have influenced the use of IIII. 





IT GIVES IDEAS. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is invaluable to me, and the $2 
spent per annum for it is the very best investment anyone 
can make. While each issue is more than worth the sub- 
scription price, yet from one I “‘gleaned an idea’’ that 
saved enough, or rather has made me enough, to pay for it 
many years already, and almost every day that ‘idea”’ 
comes in nicely, bringing the $$$ with it.—/ercy R. Baker, 
of The A. J. Showalter Company, Dalton, Georgia, 
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REVIEW OF TYPE DESIGNS. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


ESIGNERS in type, as in any other branch of art, 
have personal characteristics which it is not easy to 
conceal. Had I seen a line of ‘‘Ornamented No. 

1569’? in actual use before I met with it in the specimen 
sheet, I would certainly have guessed that it came from the 
New York Typefoundry. And I would not be able to define 
the points in which it resembles the original face from the 
same house, for it is a novel style —as far as any variation 
in the standard face can be so described. It is a modified 
sans, very solid and bold, with some reminiscence of the 
popular ‘‘Concave’’ faces. It is a good and legible style, 
in which certain letters are necessarily somewhat defective. 


DIRECTORY 1894 


ORNAMENTED NO. 1569. 


The big knobs on the M and W, and the disproportionately 
small amount of white in the A, P, B, and similar letters, 
could not have been well avoided. In the figures, the artist 
has done well in departing toa large extent from the spe- 
cific character of the letters. The series includes five sizes, 
12-point to 48-point, and is decidedly a useful one. In the 
Tenth Supplement (several copies of which have reached 
me), I find two other new faces, both with lower case and 
both belonging to the rapidly increasing group of which the 
‘“‘De Vinne”’ is the prototype. The Bruce characteristics 
are well marked in Ornamented No. 1567. The features of 


Comprehensive Books 


ORNAMENTED NO. 1567. 


the popular series 1525 and 1526 are blended with those of 
the later style. Ornamented No. 1568 is more condensed, 
the fine lines are heavier, there is no flourish about the caps, 
and the figures are modern in form and uniform in height, 
while those of series 1567 follow the old-style model. Both 
these series are in six sizes, 12-point to 48-point. Gothic 
No. 205, six sizes, 6-point to 24-point, is an old acquaintance, 
and no great favorite of mine. It is the light modified sans 
brought out three or four years ago by Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, under the name of ‘‘ Tasso,’’ and afterward by 
Figgins, of London. I am not quite sure that the Chicago 
house originated this letter, but they very recently added a 
lower case to the series, from which I infer that it has met 
with acceptance. 

I do not remember receiving any specimens from the 
Standard Foundry, Chicago, some of whose novelties I note 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for February, just to hand. Their 
‘*Clipper Extended No. 3”’ is a modification of a face 
already well known, and the artist has made no attempt to 
maintain uniformity throughout the series. The sizes from 


TO THE PRESIDENTS, 


GOTHIC, NO. 205. 


6-point to 12-point correspond, but from 18-point upward we 
have quite a different face. The half-dozen ‘‘ Art Borders,”’ 
12-point and 24-point, are good, and work well in combina- 
tion. 

A. D. Farmer & Son show a new fancy italic under the 
name of ‘‘ Nassau.’? The ornamentation is confined to the 
caps, which are in some cases duplicated, there being for an 
example a T of the italic character, and another of modified 
old English pattern. The a and w in the lower case are 
somewhat peculiar inform. The letter, though reminiscent 
of several late German styles, is, I think, original. I wonder 
that all founders do not plainly indicate when their designs 
are originated in their own establishment. Nassau is a 
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decidedly good letter, with rather an excess of ‘‘ side-bear- 
ing,’’ giving it a hair-spaced appearance. Five sizes, 
10-point to 30-point, are shown; larger faces to follow. 

From the Krebs Foundry, Frankfurt, I have received 
No. 13 of 7ypographische Neuigkeiten. I am sorry that I 
have not seen the immediately preceding issues, as on the 
wrapper I see a grand Renaissance combination, resem- 
bling Schelter & Giesecke’s renowned ‘‘ Holbein,’’ which is 
quite new to me, and of which I have no detailed specimen. 
{I note that the former head of the house, Herman Poppel- 
baum, died in January, at the age of 64; but no difference 
is made in the title of the firm, which has long borne the 
title of ‘‘Benjamin Krebs’ Successor.’’] A new border is 
shown under the name of ‘‘ Haiderose,’’ containing fifteen 
characters. It isa free design of roses on 72-point body, a 
central stem connecting the pieces. It can be justified toa 
pica, and half-a-dozen appropriate terminals allow of its use 
as head or side ornament, for which, indeed, it is better 
suited than for a formal border. A new series of card orna- 
ments — birds, flowers, landscape bits, etc., includes eighty 
subjects, and the art printer would find it an acquisition. 
Some new faces of ‘‘ Fraktur’’ or German body-fonts are 
shown, and a really beautiful new series of Greek, in five 
sizes, 6-point to 12-point. There are four new job faces — 
‘“‘Fette Schwabacher,’’ ‘‘Spleen-Script,’’ ‘‘ Reclame-Kur- 
siv,”’ and a pretty fancy style called ‘‘Splendida.’”’ I would 
send lines but am not vandal enough to cut my sole copy 
of the Neuigkeiten. 

I have just received from Wilhelm Woellme, Berlin, his 
new large octavo specimen book. In several respects this 
is the finest example of a typefounder’s specimen that I have 
seen. The general title and sectional titles, as examples of 
typographic illumination, are exquisite. I will probably 
refer in fuller detail to its contents in next month’s article. 








THE Scout. 





HORACE GREELEY’S OPINION. 
To neglect to advertise is like resolving never to travel by 
steam or communicate by telegraph. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A SHORT SKETCH OF THE INVENTION AND EARLY 
HISTORY OF PRINTING. 


I.— BY ARTHUR KIRKBRIDE TAYLOR. 


P | AHE spring of the year 1430 opened with a general 
scarcity of morning newspapers and absolutely no 
campaign literature, nor had Christopher Columbus 

as yet sufficiently impressed on Queen Isabella the urgent 

necessity of providing written matter for ‘‘ Histories of the 

World’s Fair’? and coupon ‘‘ Art Portfolios ’’ to drive her to 

the dire extremity of pawning her engagement ring and nice 

new cuff buttons. 

The thrifty German 
ate breakfast within full 
view of his family, be- 
cause he had not yet re- 
ceived the morning 
paper of twenty-four 
pages to devour before 
finishing the rest of his 
meal. The American of 
that date ate 
breakfast 
only when 
there was 
any, and con- 
tentedly let 
his squaw do 
all the man- 
ual labor 
while he put on 
his. close - fitting 
coat of paint and 
went on the war- 



















path. 

The robber- 
barons, of oft-told 
story, were still 
making their cel- 
ebrated periodical 
excursions for 
holding up treas- 
ure-laden cara- 
vans with neat- 
ness and despatch 
without getting a 
half - stick notice 
from the Associated Press. Things were very 
dull, and it was very plain to be seen that some- 
thing had to be done. 

When the royalty wanted to hear anything 
new, they just hired a traveling minstrel to come 
to the house, stay a few days, and sing it to them. 
If they didn’t exactly catch the drift of his re- 
marks the first time, why, it didn’t make much 
difference ; they would get him to repeat it to them 
when he came around again the next 
year. 

The few people who could read 
had to pay so much for their books, 
that, by the time they had scraped together enough col- 
lateral to purchase a volume, they were so old that their 
eyesight had failed. 

The first books which were written were printed. School 
children learn to print before they learn to write. This 
explains why there are so many amateur printers in this 
But toresume. The books were made witha 





country today. 


pen generally, each letter laboriously fashioned, and were 
the handiwork of a great number of monks in monasteries 
scattered over much of Europe. The initials at the begin- 





Half-tone from crayon drawing, by Grand Rapids 
Engraving Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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nings of chapters were handsomely illuminated, and often 
wrought in divers colors, and sometimes gold and silver. A 
good copyist, in order to produce a sixteen-page form, took 
as long as it now takes a customer to get a job when he 
thoughtlessly leaves the order with information that ‘‘he 
isn’t in any hurry for it; any time in a week or so will do.”’ 

What an inspiring sight it would have been to have looked 
in upon a whole monastery engaged at work in their cells, 
with their copies chained to the desks before their straight- 
backed chairs, working at their tasks with much making of 
faces, each man with his tongue thrust within the corner 
of his mouth, much in the same manner in which we are wont 
to conduct ourselves when opening a can of toma- 
toes. And then, to think that you didn’t have to 
worry about spelling, just suit yourself. If you 
doubt it, consult Chaucer’s poems. The theory 
has been proven incorrect that the orthography 
of the earlier copies of Chaucer was due to compos- 
itors who had run out of sorts, and just spelled 
according to the type in the cases. It was the 
fault of copyists who couldn’t remember how they 
spelled words in the paragraph before. 

A good typewriter in those old days could have 
laid out a whole monas- 
tery. The impression 
might have been a trifle 
heavy on his punctua- 
tion marks, but 
his work would 
have been leg- 
ible, which is 
more than we 
can say for some 
of the monkwrit- 
ten manuscripts, 
especially the 
Latin ones. We 
never were very 
strong on Latin. 

When books 

were scarce 
and valuable 
as they were 
in those days 
they were in 
many cases 
chained to 
the desks on 
which they 
belonged. 
Tris; toa 
great extent 
discouraged 
borrowing, and a circu- 
lating library, in order 
to be any kind of a suc- 
cess, had to be run in 
connection with an 
earthquake. For a long time prior 
to 1430, printing in a crude way, 
from blocks engraved in relief, had 
been carried on. Prints representing Biblical scenes and 
pictures of saints were not uncommon, and playing cards 
made their appearance produced in the same way. it has 
always seemed remarkable to me that the ‘Devil’s own 
playthings,’’ as they are called, sprung up among such 
eminently respectable associations, and how well they have 
seemed to keep along in the procession. Always, as you 
might say, making a game fight. 

It seems probable that these first rude prints were made 

on presses which resembled in a general way the wine and 


FLORA, 

















cheese presses used at thattime. They were simply a strong 
frame of wood, with a heavy. screw running through the top 
cross-piece and paralled with the uprights at the side. The 
operation of this screw applied the pressure necessary for 
the impression. This style of press, with slight modifica- 
tions for the convenience of the operator, was in use for a 
long time, until it was at length superseded by the press in 
which a combination of levers took the place of the screw. 

The result was not all that could be desired, the picture 
at the best had a harsh, unfinished appearance and was not 
beautiful to look upon, but it was a picture —and that covered 
a multitude of sins. There was one advantage about work 
produced in this way-——-it was appreciated. A man, after 
becoming familiar with one of these pictures could explain 
it to any who happened to see it, and tell what it represented, 
so that it could be clearly understood; and then after a 
while he would become so familiar with his little lecture that 
he could explain it to two people at a time, to the great 
advancement of knowledge and understanding. 

It is not the intention of the writer to jest at the earlier 
manifestations of the art as shown by these ancient prints. 
Considering the time at which they were made and the dif- 
ficulties surrounding their production they are most admi- 
rable, but viewed from the standpoint of today and compared 
with the finest specimens of process engraving and modern 
presswork they appear grotesque, and it is wonderful to 
think that one was evolved from the other. 

In those days nearly all learning was confined within the 
narrow limits of monastery walls, and it is most befitting 
that in the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,’? which Mendelssohn wrote to 
commemorate the four hundredth anniversary of the inven- 
tion of printing, the most magnificent chorus should be that 
which proclaims ‘‘ The Night is Departing,’’ heralding the 
dispelling of the dark clouds of ignorance and superstition 
and the dawn of the day of knowledge and hope and truth. 


(To be continued.) 





‘IRONS, THE PRINTER.”’ 


E are able to show this month a portrait of Mr. 
Will E. Irons, familiarly known as ‘‘Irons the 
Printer,’’ of Norwich, New York, the former 
home of Mr. Henry O. Shepard, president of the Inland 
Printer Company, who recently visited the model plant 
conducted by that gentleman, and gained some informa- 
tion regarding the office which 
was interesting to one publish- 
ing such a journal as THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Mr. Irons 
does fine commercial and society 
printing, embossing, catalogue 
and color work, caters only to 
the better class of customers, 
and with the equipment he has 
is certainly able to take care of 
this trade as it should be. He 
has confidence in his ability to 
do good printing —this confidence being based on experi- 
ence and a knowledge that all his work gives thorough 
satisfaction to his customers. He attributes much of his 
success to the information obtained by study of each issue of 
his favorite magazine— THE INLAND PRINTER— which he 
always keeps where he can conveniently refer to it. 








MAKING His FortuneE.— Bill: ‘‘ My son Mike has a fine 
job on now, Pat — he’s fast savin’ money !’’ Pat: ‘‘ Indade, 
sir —an’I thought he were anight printer!’’ Bill: ‘‘ He is 


that same ; but ye see he wurrks all night an’ saves his lodg- 
ings—an’ shlapes all day an’ saves his food.’’— Scottish 
Typographical Circular. 
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CHIcAGO ART INSTITUTE CLASS WoRK. 


Monks in a cloister, reading — Drawn by Jane Ames. 





CHARACTER OF THE EARLY PRINTERS OF NEW 
: YORK. 


There were many curious characters among eariy printers 
in New York. At the present day each man endeavors to 
follow a pattern, and the circumstances of life do not allow 
much originality. Then a printer one year might be a 
sailor the next, and again branch out as a scientific man or 
a politician. Many became actors, like Barney Williams or 
George Jordan. While the art was less perfect, and we can 
pass by with good-natured indulgence the fine pieces of 
work then executed, we find that the men individually were 
stronger and more thoughtful than now, having better edu- 
cations, and being more alert intellectually. In the year 
1815, for instance, there were employed in New York, among 
its 150 printers, for there were no more, four men who 
attained marked distinction. Two of them, Morris and 
Woodworth, wrote as good verse as was then to be found in 
America; one was the patriotic annalist, Peter Force, to 
whom is owing more than anyone else the preservation of 
American records, his library forming the chief ornament 
of the congressional collection; and one, Thurlow Weed, 
exercised an unexampled power as a politician. Yet not 
one of these men, nor the two older Harpers, who were part 
of the same 150, ever believed that they would ever be any- 
thing higher than the owner of a small printing office, their 
dependence being entirely upon their own art. Their native 
powers and their education had, however, fitted them for 
greater and more responsible positions when the opportuni- 
ties should come to them.—Shipping and Commercial List 
and New York Price Current. 





GOLDSMITH and Boswell and Johnson, having met at the 
usual hour at the chophouse, Boswell observed that he had 
just encountered the Prince of Waies on the street. ‘* Do 
you think,’’ asked Goldsmith, turning to Johnson, ‘‘ that the 
Prince of Wales will ever be King?’’ ‘It is impossible!” 
retorted the great doctor. ‘‘ Utterly impossible!’’ ‘‘ Why 
do you think so?’’ asked Boswell. ‘‘ Why, condemn you!”’ 
roared the doctor, getting red in the face. ‘‘ Why? Because, 
sir, the minute he gets to be King he ceases to be Prince of 
Wales.’’ Boswell and Goldsmith paid for the beer.—Aa/ti- 
more News. 





vermission of the artist. 


THE MORNING OF THE RESURRECTION. 


From the People’s Bible History, published by.The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 

















THE LATE MR. PAUL JAENECKE. 


AUL JAENECKE, late superintendent of the Jaenecke- 
r Ullman printing ink works, at Newark, New Jersey, 
who died at Newark, New Jersey, on the 11th of last 
May, enjoyed to a greater degree the confidence and esteem 
of the men he employed than perhaps any man ever placed 
in a similar position. He liter- 
ally ‘‘worked and lived’’ with 
them, having bachelor apart- 
ments connected with his office at 
the factory, and spending his 
whole time there. 

Mr. Jaenecke was born in 
Hanover, Germany, in 1858, and 
was a son of George Jaenecke, 
head of the European branch of 
the Jaenecke-Ullman company. 
His early years were passed in 
study at the universities of Got- 
tingen and Heidelberg. He 
came to America in 1887, and remained four years. The 
factory at Newark having been established about this time, 
Mr. Jaenecke returned to Hanover to perfect his knowledge 
of the manufacture of printing inks, and returned a year 
later to take charge of the new factory, a position he held 
continuously up to the time of his death. Mr. Jaenecke was 
unmarried, his life at Newark being rather a solitary one, 
but he leaves behind a host of sorrowing friends. 








PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters of inquiry for replies in this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 762a 
Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

F. W. C., Baltimore, Maryland, who made inquiry 
respecting color work on labels in these notes in the March 
issue is requested to send his address to R. E. Wilson, 372 
South Western avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

INK TO PRINT OVER VARNISHED SURFACES.—J. C. T. 
writes: ‘‘Can you inform me of the best ink or substance to 
add to ink to work on varnished can-labels (that is, to print 
on the labels after being varnished), so they will print a 
good black color and dry quick?’? Answer.—lIf the corre- 
spondent will turn to ‘‘ Pressroom Queries and Answers,”’ 
in June number, he will find an answer to his question. 

PRINTING ADDRESSES ON ENVELOPES.—E. W. V. O., of 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin, asks: ‘‘ What is the best method for 
printing addresses across the entire face of an envelope; 
that is, what kind of atympan should I use?’”? Answer.— 
Soft tympans should be used for this purpose, and these 
may be made up of two or three sheets of paper on the top 
and a ¢hin rubber blanket, or a blanket made up of a single 
piece of smooth cloth, or two pieces of even and thin muslin ; 
place these next to the platen. If convenient, a piece of 
medium-thick blotting pad will also be found to answer for 
a reasonably soft tympan, which should be placed a couple 
of sheets below the top sheet. 


WANTS A Goop BooK ON COLOR WorRK.—J. C. T., of 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, wants to know of a good book on 
color work, and writes as follows: ‘‘A book that will teach 
and help an experienced pressman. I have been in the job 
printing business a good many years and have learned a 
good deal about colors, but am not proficient in a good many 
things. I should like to purchase a book that will be of 
some help to me in mixing colors and quick drying, at a 
Answer.—Earhart’s ‘‘ Color Printer ’’ is about 
It is, unquestionably, the 


small cost.’’ 
the best adapted to your wants. 
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very best and cheapest work on color printing, color mix- 
ing, color harmony, etc., that has been published anywhere. 
You can purchase it from the Inland Printer Company for 
$10, postpaid. As the remainder of the edition is now 
small, it is advisable to secure the book before it is too 
late to do so. 


ABpout SETTING SPRINGS ON CYLINDER PRESSES.—G. A. 
R., of Decatur, Illinois, in a letter to us regarding the 
jarring of the building by the press in use, asks: ‘‘ Will 
you please answer the following question in the ‘Notes and 
Queries’: Should the dack spring (on a Hoe three-revolution, 
seven-column quarto newspaper press) be set stronger than 
the front one? If so, why? We have one in our office that 
is set that way, and I can find no one who can explain satis- 
factorily the reason of it. Our press jars the building very 
much, although it is well braced around and under with 
wooden blocks, beams, stone, etc. It jars the most when 
passing the back center.’’ Answer.—The springs should 
be set as nearly uniform and strong as is consistent with 
heavy and rapid production. If both springs are set too 
light the result will be excessive wear on the running 
gear, the bevel rack and the universal joint; the same result 
will follow if set too strong, but largely augmented. Set- 
ting the back spring slightly stronger for heavy forms is 
commendable, for this reason: the rollers and distribu- 
tors, as well as the entire inking apparatus front, help to 
tone down the momentum of the front spring, both in meet- 
ing and leaving the points of contact. The back spring has 
none of these regulating helps, when the cylinder impres- 
sion and bed leave each other ; thus the spring alone is left 
to its function with the traveling bevel rack and tumbler 
gear which is pivoted to the shaft of the universal joint, to 
perfect the operation of the return movement. Not always 
is jarring caused by the condition of the spiral springs; 
for often the cylinder and bearers are set too close, as well 
as the tympan made too full, and as the impression plane of 
the bed and cylinder ends there is sudden relief from 
immense pressure, hence thud and jar are concomitant. 

REDUCING NEWS INK FOR ROTARY PRESSES.—J. J. A. 
says: ‘‘ The business manager of the newspaper on which I 
am employed orders the ink for the quadruple machine that 
Iam pressman on. As he is like many other men occupying 
similar positions — ignorant of all mechanical necessities, 
etc.— he ‘‘ goes it blind,’’ and orders what he likes and gets 
the largest discount on, be it bad, good or indifferent ; with 
this result, that I am obliged to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain. A few weeks ago a consignment of news ink reached 
our pressroom; it was so strong in smell and body that it 
stood alone, and could not be made to flow in the fountain or 
give color fast enough; as I had only machine oil on hand I 
endeavored to reduce the ink with some of that; but after I 
had got enough reduced to run in the fountain it had almost 
lost all trace of color, and when I opened up the screws to 
try a greater flow, it only added to the difficulty by filling 
up and producing a faded, greasy effect on the paper. 
What should I have on hand for emergencies like the one 
described ?’’ Answer.—Your manager, in the first place, 
might be ‘‘substituted,’’ as, indeed, might many others, 
with advantage to the concerns with which they are iden- 
tified. There are grades of news ink, and kinds of news 
ink, which have baffled, and still will continue to baffle, the 
heroic efforts of the most skillful pressman to make work 
successfully, the makers of which continually follow up 
just such “ figureheads’’ as you allude to and sell to them 
just such ‘stuff’? as you complain of. For much of this 
material (known under different names as news ink, and 
‘* neddled ’’ around by concerns who know not how to manu- 
facture a pound of good news ink) there is no means of 
‘‘doctoring’’ it so as to improve its working qualities. 
However, it is wise to be prepared for emergencies that 
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may arise from time to time, and as good news ink not 
quite suitable for fast press use may sometimes get into a 
news pressroom, we advise that a small quantity of benzine 
and coal or paraffin oil be kept on hand; and when ink is 
too stiff to flow sufficiently free in the fountain, that it be 
slightly reduced with either of the oils. If it sets off too 
much, add a little of the benzine. Mix all well into the ink. 


TROUBLE WITH OUTSIDE EpGrs.—H. A. W., of Albia, 
Iowa, writes: ‘‘I send you by mail copies of the semi- 
weekly newspaper printed here. What worries me is this: 
The outside edges of the form ‘grind’ or mash. The press 
has been run for twenty-five years. For packing I use two 
sheets of pressboard, one sheet of manila 24 by 36, 120 
pounds, a draw sheet of fine muslin, and on that one sheet 
of 22 by 32, 40 pound supercalendered book. The impres- 
sion, I think, is about as even as I can get it, unless I make 
ready at each run, and I have not time for that. The gears 
and universal joint are so badly worn that there is about 
three-eighths of an inch (measured on the cylinder) of lost 
motion, which I think causes the grind on the outer edges. 
Can you tell me of any manner to remedy it?’? Answer.— 
The impression shown on the sheet sent for examination is 
quite even and good, were it not for the indentation on the 
extreme edges of the taking and leaving ends of the sheet. 
If the cylinder and bearers on the bed are set uniformly 
right and both traveling accurately together, we cannot see 
how any undue grind can occur, wa#/ess the taking and leav- 
ing ends of the bed bearers are worn down below their 
proper height. On looking over the sheets sent us we cannot 
detect the slightest grind on the middle or inside margin 
ends; on the contrary, the uniformity of the impression, 
without make-ready, is remarkably good. This leads us to 
the conclusion, that if the bearers are true then there is 
some fault with the manner in which the packing is put on 
the cylinder, both at the taking on and leaving ends. Let 
our friend examine the pressboards and see that they /ze 
straight and perfectly close to the cylinder head at both ends ; 
then try placing the muslin next to these, and draw this as 
tight as possible; over this let him put the manila sheet, 
and make it fast, front and back, with paste, along the 
edges; when dry, dampen the manila sheet with clean water 
and a sponge. As soon as dry, the tympan will be perfectly 
taut and ready for work. There can be little doubt that the 
press needs overhauling and bushing in many of its parts, 
particularly the boxing, gears, star-wheel, etc. The putting 
in of a new registering rack alone would not mend matters 
as they stand; because the lost motion in the various parts 
can only tend to jeopardize the utility of the new register 
rack and to completely ruin the accuracy of the impression 
of bed and cylinder, still, apparently, quite good. 





«<1 MAK SICCAR.’’ 


Scottish history affords us a few well-known phrases. 
Just before Robert the Bruce began his memorable struggle 
for Scottish independence, he was one day in conference 
with John Comyn, a claimant for the Scottish crown. He 
accused Comyn of betraying his designs to Edward. ‘‘ You 
lie!’? said Comyn. Bruce, enraged, drew his dagger and 
stabbed him; but, shocked at what he had done, he rushed 
out of the church where they were and cried: ‘‘I doubt I 
have slain the Red Comyn!”’ 

‘*You doubt ?”’ said Kirkpatrick of Coseburn, one of his 
followers. ‘*I mak siccar!’’ (I make sure), and running in 
finished the deed. The Kirkpatricks have from that day 
adopted the words as their motto.—Chambers’ Journal. 





IN one city I found a man who thought he had advertised 
too much. In another city a man told me he wished he had 


put his money into advertising in place of real estate.— 
—S. 0. E. R. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY A. L. BARR. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

DALZIEL’S HARD-METAL STEREO Process.— In the April 
issue of this paper reply was made in this column to an 
inquiry regarding the ‘‘ fine-art hard-metal printing plates ”’ 
of Harvey Dalziel. Intimation has been received from Mr. 
J. H. Ferguson, 446 Pearl street, New York, that he is sole 
agent for North America for this process, and that he will 
be pleased to furnish the fullest information regarding it to 
anyone interested. 

STEREOTYPE PASTE AND POWDER.—James B., Selma, 
Alabama, writes: ‘‘Please give me the latest and best 
recipe for stereotype paste. Also tell me what powder is 
used by stereotypers to fill the blank places in forms, and 
how it is applied.’? Axswer.— You say that you area sub- 
scriber for THE INLAND PRINTER. Turn to last year’s 
papers and you will find recipes for both paste and back- 
ing powder. If you have not got them write the company 
and they will send them to you. The powder is put on with 
a small piece of board. One half of a cigar box lid makes a 
good tool by making the edge smooth and slightly rounded 
with fine sandpaper. 

UTILITY OF SECONDHAND NEWSPAPER TyPE.— W. F. D., 
Valley City, North Dakota: ‘‘Many daily newspapers 
which have put in machines are offering their body type for 


sale cheap, much of which is in good condition. Is this 
type suitable for printing from direct — will it last? I have 


been informed that type from which matrices are made con- 
tains more antimony than ordinary type, and that the action 
of a.cylinder press breaks off the serifs (I guess that is the 
way it is spelled).’’ Answer.— Type made for stereotyping 
is usually harder than that which is intended for use ona 
press, but it can be used on presses if it has been properly 
handled. The greatest obstacle is that it is liable to be 
uneven, caused by the heat in the steam table expanding the 
metal. As the type is locked in a solid type-high steel chase 
it is impossible for it to expand save in length. If there is 
any part of it that has been stereotyped several times with- 
out having been distributed, it is very likely to be higher 
than type high. 

WHERE TO OBTAIN INFORMATION ON STEREOTYPING.— 
W. C. Calverley, Littlebourne, Dunedin, Otago, New Zea- 
land, writes: ‘‘As a pressman and a subscriber to your 
paper I have read with great profit and interest your articles 
on stereotyping, and I would now like to learn all I can 
about the subject. What other publications or what book 
can I obtain that will give me all the necessary information 
re metal, paste, flong, matrix, etc. Answer.— There are no 
books published on stereotyping that will give you as much 
information as the files of THE INLAND PRINTER if you will 
read the numbers for the past year and a half. Therein 
appear articles on every branch of the business, and if you 
wish any further information we are always ready to give 
you our opinion and the benefit of our experience. ‘‘ Stereo- 
typing by the Papier-Maché Process,’’ written by C. S. 
Partridge, advertised in these columns, is the latest and 
most complete work on the subject that we know of. Its 
price is $1.50 postpaid, and can be obtained of The Inland 
Printer Company. 

SINKS IN STEREOTYPES.— P. A. B., Morrison, Illinois, 
writes: ‘‘ We havea stereotype outfit and have some 
trouble by the casts sinking in places. What is the cause of 
this and how can I remedy it? Some of the plates have 
been cast several times before they would come upright. I 
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have sent you one of our papers and have marked most of 
the plates so you can see how they come up. The mold is 
made of four sheets of tissue and two of backing paper. I 
also use a backing powder. The molds on the ads. are beaten 
in quitedeep. The metal is from the Metal Company, 
Chicago. I use one-half stereotype metal and one-half old 
type, bases, slugs, etc. The metal is usually hot enough to 
brown paper, sometimes not so hot. If you can give me any 
information that will help me out of my difficulty I will be 
very much obliged.’”? Answer.— Your trouble lies in your 
metal. If you have sinks near the gate or tailpiece and if 
the metal looks gray it is because there is not enough tin in 
it. If the sinks are in the center of the cast and not at the 
gate or tailpiece it is because there is too much tin in it. 
But from your letter I judge that this latter is hardly prob- 
able. Add a little tin to your metal and burn it out, first 
with resin and then with oil, and you will probably not 
have any more trouble. Let me warn you to be very careful 
or you will ruin your type if you have no steam table, as [ 
presume you have not from the description of outfit. 





TREATMENT OF LINOTYPE METAL.—C. A. R., Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, writes: ‘‘I am a regular subscriber to your 
paper. Have had my name on your subscription list for 
three years, I think, and during that time I have gathered 
much valuable information about most everything pertain- 
ing to the printing business. Lately I have become much 
interested in your articles on stereotyping, and also in the 
articles that have appeared occasionally on machine com- 
position, particularly those on the Mergenthaler machine. 
Ama Mergenthaler machinist at the present time, and have 
charge of the machines on the Daily Northwestern. This is 
perhaps the reason why I am interested in your articles on 
stereotyping. Went to Brooklyn last winter to learn the 
peculiarities of these machines, and was in the factory at 
that place for two months. But I have found out since my 
return from Brooklyn that there is much to know besides 
what a person learns at the factory. One of the things that 
I do not know and which I would very much like to know is 
how to care for and treat linotype metal. It seems to me 
that the simple melting of the metal is not enough treatment 
to insure its permanency. In other words, it seems to me 
that there should be something done to the metal in order to 
have it thoroughly clean and properly toned. Can you put 
me on the right track? Print on article on the above sub- 
ject in your next issue, or tell me where I can get a treatise 
on same. Answer.—If you will look over your INLAND 
PRINTERS you will find an article on ‘‘ Linotype Metal.’’ 
The metal used for linotype should be kept clean. This 
can be done by heating the metal to about 400° Fahr., or 
until it will scorch a piece of paper (not burn it), then add 
about a pound of resin to 1,000 pounds of metal and stir for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Set the resin on fire and let it 
burn off. Then skim off the dirt. After you have thor- 
oughly skimmed the metal put a lighted paper in it and 
throw in about a half pint of coal oil, but do not put in the 
coal oil first and then light it or you will be in danger of 
getting burnt. While the oil is burning stir the metal until 
all the oil is burnt off and then skim off the dirt that has 
risen to the top. Then add a small amount of plumbago 
(blacklead) and stir that well also. Rub your slug molds 
with plumbago. This will make your machine work easier. 
In regard to the metal it should have more tin and less anti- 
mony than stereotype or type metal, as it is only used a few 
times before remelting. This kind of a mixture melts ata 
lower temperature and this saves gas. You will find that 
by keeping your metal clean and using more tin that you 
will get better results. Never let metal get red-hot because 
the tin is the metal that meits at the lowest temperature 
(424° Fahr.), lead at 612° and antimony at 842°. It is also 
the lightest metal and will rise to the top and burn off. 


Thus it is very essential that you should keep the metals 
well mixed. Never use heavy or low-grade oil — that is, 
common lubricating or machine oil—in burning off your 
metal, as it will gum the machine and cause you trouble. 
You must use either plumbago or oil that is intended for use 
where there is a dry heat, such as is used on gas engines. 


THE DALZIELTYPE PROCESS OF COLD STEREOTYPING.—On 
page 365 of this issue appears an illustration of the prac- 
tical utility of the Dalziel process which is of interest 
because it is the first severe test of its qualities which to 
our knowledge has been made in this country. Various 
attempts have been made to introduce different methods of 
cold stereotyping on this side of the water, but without suf- 
ficient success to justify mention in detail, their fault being 
mainly that each was found to be more ingenious than prac- 
tical. That the Dalzieltype process is entirely a practical 
one is attested by the fact that it is in constant use in some 
of the largest houses in England, France, Belgium, etc., on 
publications some of which require as many as a hundred 
thousand impressions in the printing. The original half- 
tone cut is printed with the dalzieltype made from it side by 
side, and considering the hardness of the paper used in 
printing THE INLAND PRINTER, this is a test which would 
bring forth imperfections in the plate did any exist. It is 
hardly to be expected under these circumstances that even a 
carefully made electrotype would compare favorably with 
an original half-tone, since some of the fine points must 
necessarily be lost in the reproduction, and yet but little 
difference is noticeablé in the effect obtained from these two 
plates. The advantages to be derived from the use of dal- 
zieltypes are: Any woodcut or other letterpress printing 
surface can be duplicated, in the cold press, without injury 
to the original and in less time than required to make an 
electrotype. Matrices are as deep as the type from which 
they are made. Greater sharpness and delicacy of the face 
than on plates made by the ordinary process of stereotyping 
and electrotyping may be obtained, the accuracy of the 
reproduction being such that duplicates of woodcuts or half- 
tones print practically equal to the original. The casts 
may be flat or curved. The metal being hard, the plates 
will stand long runs. The process is easily learned. The 
cost of the outfit is much less than that of an electrotype 
plant of equal capacity. Further information may be 
obtained from J. H. Ferguson, agent for North America, 444 
Pearl street, New York. 





PRINTERS’ TEXT-BOOKS. 


A correspondent signing himself ‘‘W. H. W.’’ writes: 
‘*T am quite anxious to find a book that instructs in affairs 
pertaining to the successful management of a printing office 
—giving hints on estimating on work, instructing as to 
sizes and quality of paper, ideas for the pressroom, and 
any information helpful to a man who is not ‘up with the 
times,’ and whose lot is cast far from the advantages of a 
large city. I know THE INLAND PRINTER treats of those 
matters; but, although I read it every month, I would like 
your opinion as to a treatise devoted entirely to this subject 
—a vade mecum, so to speak — small, but compact. Is there 
any such work in existence?” If ‘‘ W. H. W.”’ will consult 
our advertising pages he will find a number of books men- 
tioned suitable to his needs. THE INLAND PRINTER'S 
‘“‘Vest Pocket Manual of Printing,’’ price 50 cents, would 
probably be a desirable adjunct to some of the larger works. 
The printing art ramifies in too many directions to make it 
possible for the field to be covered satisfactorily in one 
single small volume. MacKellar’s ‘‘ American Printer” is 
the smallest and most comprehensive book we know of suit- 
able for the needs of our correspondent. It is now of course 
a little antiquated, but it should be studied by every printer, 
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CHARLES WARDE TRAVER. 


N the July, 1893, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, the work 
of Mr. C. W. Traver was favorably commented on and 
the prediction made that his evident talent and deter- 

mination to excel in his art would bring him his reward in 
About the close of the World’s Fair Mr. Traver 
left Chicago for the Pacific 
Coast, and since that time 
he has’made a tour of 
Southern California and 
Mexico, making illustra- 
tions for the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé 
railroad. The press of 
the Pacific coast has fre- 
quently spoken of Mr. 
Traver’s work in terms of 
high commendation, and 
his development in decor- 
ative drawing is certainly 
very unusual. He is a 
very warm admirer of the 
work of Mr. Will H. 
Bradley, and has natur- 
ally been considerably influenced by the bold and original 
genius of that artist. The cover design and the etched 
headings to THE INLAND PRINTER this month are the work of 
Mr. Traver, and although produced under pressure for time 
they are certainly worthy of the most pretentious publica- 
tions issued in America. The cover design for 7he House- 
hold, shown on this page much reduced from the original, is 
a good example of the sharp, clean lines preserved by him 
in his work and the half-tone reproduction opposite hereto, 
from a wash drawing of an old solitary of the mountains, 
is a fair specimen of his more recent work in another 
medium. Mr. Traver is at the present time enjoying an 
outing trip through the Sierra Nevadas. Toward the close 
of the summer it is his intention to return to the East and to 
locate his studio in New York. 


due time. 





Cc. W. TRAVER. 


PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

HEADINGS IN TABLES.—J. A. C., Portland, Maine, writes: 
‘*In the September, 1893, number of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
a correspondent on tabular work says that headings should 
read toward the columns, but I notice that in reports of dif- 
ferent organizations in different States there is not one in 
ten that reads that way. I think your correspondent is 
right, but is he authority for that statement ?’’ Answer.— 
Ten to one seems a good indication of prevalence, and the 
matter is a conventional one. Most good printers make 
such headings read upward, the easier way to read them; 
but many of our best printers will have them the other way. 


PLURALS.— S. M. W., Baltimore, asks: ‘‘If there are 
several documents — we may call them surveys — numbered, 
is it correct to say Surveys No. 103, 104, and 105, or Survey 
Nos. 103, 104, and 105? Is it correct to say Houses No. 38, 
39, and 40 on Baltimore street, or House Nos. 38, 39, and 40 
on Baltimore street, meaning three separate and distinct 
houses?’’? Answer.— Neither expression in either question 
is correct. ‘‘Surveys Nos. 103, 104, and 105” is right, and 
‘houses Nos. 38, 39, and 40,’’ in speaking of the surveys and 
the houses. In referring to the numbers, ‘‘ survey-numbers”’ 
and ‘‘ house-numbers ”’ are proper forms, and such and a few 
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other compound words, as in ‘“‘ ten-foot pole,’’ are the only 
collocations in which a plural idea is properly expressed by 
a singular form. 

GENT’S OR GENTS’?—H. R. M., Monmouth, Illinois, 
writes: ‘‘In ‘Proofroom Notes and Queries,’ in the May 
INLAND PRINTER, I note what you say on the use of the 
apostrophe in the word ‘gents’.’ But in the example given, 
‘$1.50 buys a good gents’ shoe, and $1.50 a fine ladies’ but- 
ton,’ should the words not be singular, ‘gent’s’ and 
‘lady’s’?’’ Answer.— The plural forms stand as adjec- 
tives, ‘‘a gents’ shoe,’’ ‘‘a shoe of the kind that gentlemen 
wear,’’etc. It is better grammar in all such cases to use the 
plural, as ‘‘a printers’ magazine,’’ not ‘‘a printer’s maga- 
zine.”’ 

PROOFREADERS’ SOCIETIES.— A. E. A., Roslindale, Mas- 
sachusetts, writes: ‘‘Do you know of a _ proofreaders’ 
society in the United States? I have read in THE INLAND 
PRINTER suggestions that some be formed, but have never 
seen any references to any that are already organized. If 
you know of any, I would esteem it a favor to learn the 
addresses of the Corresponding Secretaries from you.”’ 
Answer.— The Chicago association of proofreaders has 
been mentioned frequently in our columns. Its correspond- 
ing secretary is Ralph W. Norwood, 17 Nassau street, 
Chicago. 

CAPITALIZATION.— R. B. H., Schaghticoke, New York, 
asks: ‘‘Should not such words as association, company, 
church, day, etc., begin with capitals in sentences like the 
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From an original drawing by Charles Warde Traver. 


following : ‘The Union Sunday-school association, assisted 
by the Boston Opera company, will give a concert at the 
Presbyterian church on Memorial day’?’’ Answer.—The 
common rule that proper names should be capitalized calls 
for the capital letter for Association in the sentence given, 
and for Company and Day if they are considered parts of 
particular names, as they commonly are. ‘‘ At the Presby- 
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terian church,’’ however, means merely ‘‘at the church of 
the Presbyterians,’’ and church should not be capitalized, as 
it is not part of a proper name, though it is so in such a 
name as ‘‘ Westminster Church.’’ The difference between 
the churches is the same as that between companies. Fora 
corporate name, as for a particular business association, the 
capital should be used, but not if a mere aggregation of 
opera-singers is meant. Thus we should write ‘‘ The Boston 
Amusement Company sent a ‘Macbeth’ company on the 
road.’’ One may choose almost anything, though, as far as 
usage is concerned. Three papers in different parts of the 
country published the same dispatch, one copy containing 
‘*the United States Circuit Court,’’ another ‘‘ United States 
Circuit court,’’ and the third ‘‘ United States circuit court.”’ 
Opinions differ. See articles on capitalization in our March 
and April issues. 

QUALIFICATION AND TRAINING OF A PROOFREADER.— 
W. M. H., Plankinton, South Dakota, writes: ‘‘ Desiring to 
use the information in an article pertaining to proofreading, 
I write to ask if you will kindly favor me with your opinion 
as to the qualifications necessary in a competent proof- 
reader, and the training he should have.’’ Answer.—We 
have treated this subject fully in various articles, but think 
the foliowing, from a ‘‘ Printers’ Grammar,”’ by C. Stower, 
published in 1808, will be interesting: ‘‘It has ever been the 
pursuit of eminent printers to aim at accuracy, by their par- 
ticular care that the effects of their profession should appear 
without faults and errors, not only with respect to wrong 
letters and false spelling, but chiefly in regard to their cor- 
recting and illustrating such words and passages as are not 
fully explained or expressed, or are obscurely written in the 
copy. The office of corrector [proofreader] is not to be con- 
ferred on one that has merely a tolerable judgment of his 
mother tongue; but who has some knowledge of such 
languages as are in frequent use, viz: Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian and German, and possesses a quick 
and discerning eye—these are the accomplishments by 
which a corrector may raise his own and his master’s credit. 

What is chiefly required of a corrector, besides 
espying literal faults, is to spell and point after the prevail- 
ing method and genius of each particular language; but 
these being two points that never will be reconciled, but 
always afford employment for pedantic critics, every cor- 
rector ought to fix upon a method to spell ambiguous words 
and compounds always the same way. And that the com- 
positors may become acquainted with and accustomed to his 
way of spelling, the best expedient will be to draw out, by 
degrees, a catalogue of such ambiguous words and com- 
pounds. [Good advice—and a book may be bought of the 
Inland Printer Company that will help wonderfully well as 
to compounds, even if the forms of its large list have to be 
changed by marking in the book.] As it is necessary that 
correctors should understand languages [many good news 
proofreaders do not, though], so it is requisite that they 
should be acquainted with the nature of printing, else they 
will be apt to expose themselves in objecting against several 
things that are done according to method and practice in 
printing. It is for this reason that correctors in most 
printing houses are chosen out of compositors that are 
thought capable of that office, and who know how not only 
to correct literal faults, but can also discern where impro- 
prieties in workmanship are used.”’’ 


COMMA BEFORE A CONJUNCTION.— Mr. W. P. Root, 
Medina, Ohio, writes: ‘‘In your January issue, Mr. Carruth 
uses the expression, ‘John, James and George went fishing,’ 
and maintains that no comma should be used after James. 
That depends. Suppose he were speaking to John, and 


wishes to tell him that James and George have gone fishing ; 
would he not punctuate the new (and different) sentence just 
as he did his first one? 


Here he speaks /o John, of James 
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and George. But suppose he wishes to speak to the reader, 
and tell him that all three went fishing; and suppose, 
again, that he writes ‘John, James, and George went fish- 
ing,’ can he not see and feel that the verb ‘ fishing’ has three 
separate and individual subjects, all in the third person, 
whereas he expressed but two? Here is a parallel sentence 
I saw lately in this same journal: ‘ Type, leads, slugs, etc.’ 
Nota printer in America would omit that last comma ; and yet 
‘etc.’ means ‘and other things.’ Be consistent, gentlemen. 
Punctuation is based on grammar only, and has no necessary 
reference to elocution. The reader is not supposed to read 
aloud, but to himself; but in reading the sentence Mr. Car- 
ruth has given, I certainly would require a scholar to put as 
much bend in the voice after James as if a comma were 
there; otherwise the writer would be misunderstood, for the 
reasons given.’’? The editor of this department is of the 
same opinion. Mr. Root knows and says just what is 
right. Omission of the comma is more common now than 
its insertion, yet any man and every man may be challenged 
to state anything like a reason for its omission. Reasonable 
punctuation demands its use when each noun or phrase is a 
separate subject of the verb. 





THE NUDE IN JAPANESE ART. 


The attention of the authorities of Japan has been tem- 
porarily diverted from diplomatic complications to the con- 
sideration of a rather curious question of ethics. It appears 
that a young native artist, fresh from the studios of Paris, 
has exhibited at the exposition now in progress at Kyoto a 
very striking picture of a woman contemplating her own 
unadorned beauty ina mirror. It is the first appearance of 
the nude in Japanese art, and its display has provoked an 
outburst of indignant protest, although it would cause no 
comment whatever in any gallery in Europe or America. 

The Japanese live much closer to nature than we do, and 
travelers in this country often witness spectacles which 
would demand the interference of the police in any other 
land. The lower classes of the people seem to have no sense 
of modesty in matters of everyday life, and make no attempt 
to conceal those portions of the person which are always 
hidden elsewhere. In the interior it is a common thing to 
see women and men entirely naked bathing together in 
streams and ditches by the roadside, but hitherto the Japa- 
nese artists have ignored the undraped figure altogether, 
and confined themselves to the reproduction of foliage and 
flowers, natural scenery, landscapes, bird and insect life, 
covering almost the whole field of beauty except that of 
anatomical symmetry. Their uniform avoidance of the 
nude implies no special severity of morals, but is due sim- 
ply to the fact that the women of their race are not famous 
for fine figures, and the unclothed body has always been 
associated with physical toil. You see gods and mortals 
represented in gorgeous draperies, but there are no statues 
of marble or bronze in any of the public or private collec- 
tions of art. 

The innovation is therefore startling to a conventionalism 
that has not included such types of beauty within its ideas 
of propriety. The director of the exposition has refused to 
remove the picture on the ground that it represents a recog- 
nized school of foreign art, which sooner or later will be 
introduced into this country, and suggests that if Japan, as 
is proposed, should hold an international exposition, grave 
difficulties would be experienced if the display of such 
paintings or nude statuary should be prohibited. He for- 
wards the protests with a photograph to the minister of 
education, however, and says: 

‘““If you, from. your official point of view, deem the pic- 
ture objectionable, or if the authorities consider such a 
course advisable, I will, of course, remove it.’’—William 
E. Curtis, in Chicago Record. 











ROBBIE’S IDEA OF NAPOLEON. 
(Gained from Picture Books.) 


Napoleum was a dreadful man what lived in France one time, 
And he could shoot a cannon and at eight miles hit a dime. 
He wasn’t ’fraid of no one, and he carried lots of knives, 

And when he went to battle he just slew a heap of lives. 


One day he took the King right up and cut his head off short, 
And told the people round him he was going to run the court ; 
And any one that didn’t like to have him round at all, 
He stood up ’fore a cannon and he hit him with a ball. 


He went an’ fought the Austriches, though I don’t know what for ; 
I don’t think he did either, ’cept he wished to have a war ; 

And then he went to Venice, and he said to her: “I shall 

Chuck all your horty Doggies-out into your old canal.” 


And after that he walked across the snow-clad icy Alps, 
And killed a lot of foreigners and took away their scalps ; 
And then he said, **I guess I’ve had about enough of war, 
I'll go back home to Paris and become an Emperor.” 


But he was much too fond of blug to stay at home in peace, 

And so he went to Roosher, where he left his army freeze. 

And through the snow he came back home an’ staid there for a while, 
And got sent to the Island in a thing they called Exile. 


But no—he wouldn’t stay there — though ’twas very nice and snug. 
He had a lot of fun there, but he didn’t get no blug, 

And so he rowed across to France once more to have a fight, 

And Wellington he licked him just completely out o’ sight. 


And I am glad he got licked, because if he had won, 
There wouldn’t been no rest for me—there’d be no rest for none ; 
For sure as fate when he got through with all his foreign fuss, 
He’d been a-comin’ here an’ shootin’ cannon-balls at us. 

— Har per’s Bazar. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON PRINTERS’ PROFITS AND 
ESTIMATES. ‘ 


CONDUCTED BY LEON HORNSTEIN, 


To this department the contributions of everyone interested in 
sound business methods in the printing trade are respectfully solicited. 
Individual experiences in estimating on work are especially invited, 
and all inquiries in regard to estimating will be answered, or pub- 
lished with a request for the opinion of those who may be informed. 
As this department necessarily embraces a very wide field, contributors 
are specially requested to be brief and pointed in their communica- 
tions. 

OFFICERS OF CHICAGO TyYPOTHET#.—A. A., Chicago, 
asks for the names of the officers of the local typothete. 
President, R. R. Donnelley ; vice-presidents, Fred Barnard, 
A. R. Barnes; secretary, Thomas Knapp; treasurer, Franz 
Gindele; executive committee, W. P. Dunn, Andrew 
McNally, W. D. Conkey, C. H. Blakely and Amos Pettibone. 

THE New York Typothetez, in its pamphlet on ‘‘ Rules 
and Usages,’’ suggests the following rates for composition 
of pages containing less than 1,000 ems: 

900 ems and over, 80 cents per 1,000 ems. 
Soo - Sa" ** vs hd es 
700 oe oe “sé 90 ee oe ce“ “é“ 
600 oe “ce 6é 95 ee oe “sé “é 
500 100 “ec “eé ce“ “ce 


As pages grow smaller in size the cost of making up per 
1,000 ems is necessarily greater, and this should be taken 
into consideration when figures are made. 

THE ‘‘rush”’ job with which the city printer must con- 
tend can be hurried without loss of time on the part of 
expensive office hands by attaching a red ticket to the job 
when it is turned in. Care should be taken that this red 
ticket does not become too familiar a sight, else it loses its 
effectiveness, and the man who has made the promise will 
have to stand over the job until it is done just as he would if 
no red ticket were attached. Let it be understood all 
around that a red ticket means ‘‘no delay,’’ and that it is 
used with discretion and only on such jobs as require the 
promptest attention. 

THE government recently invited bids for the construc- 
tion of the new temporary post office building at Chicago. 
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There were fourteen bids and they ranged from $153,000 to 
$179,751. Thus it will be seen that the bids of the building 
contractors do not vary eight per cent from an average of 
the two extremes. A catalogue was recently contracted for 
in the same city on which there were eleven bids presented, 
ranging from $3,450 to $4,624. There would be no particular 
significance in these figures if this variation were excep- 
tional, but similar cases come to light every day and suggest 
the need of proper education on the subject of estimates. 


PRINTING a job from the original manuscript is always 
worth more than reprinting it. A great injustice is fre- 
quently done by the consumer who does not and cannot be 
made to understand this. What requires the most expert 
help in the house when first gotten up can often be dupli- 
cated by a cheap apprentice, and the two jobs when finished 
look just alike. A printer, explaining this to a fault-finding 
customer some time ago, used a very happy illustration, 
‘*My brother built a house which cost him $4,500,”’ said he. 
“‘Tam building one just like it and saving $600, because I 
am using his plans —the two houses will look just alike, 
but the duplicate will not cost as much as the original.”’ 


A PRINTING house in this city which has kept a careful 
press record, taking a year during which they were excep- 
tionally busy, gives as the average daily impressions on 
two eighth Gordon presses 7,158 and 7,715 respectively, and 
on three quarto Gordon presses 5,113, 5,838 and 5,724 respec- 
tively. The work on the small presses included many long 
runs of envelopes, postal cards, tags, etc., which undoubt- 
edly brought up the average considerably. These figures 
are of little value except to show that the capacity of such 
presses is usually overestimated. In the same office the 
daily average of all except one of the cylinder presses was 
higher than the quarto Gordon presses, and one of the 
cylinders with a bed 24 by 30 even surpassed the highest 
average of the eighth Gordon presses. 


A SUBSCRIBER from Dallas, Texas, submits a sample of 
a seed catalogue gotten out by a lithographing house in that 
city. The cover is elaborate, printed in blue and gold, and 
isa fair job. But when a lithographer attempts letterpress 
work he makes a total failure of it. The inside of the cata- 
logue is wretched. Yet the printer who forwarded the 
sample complains that a larger price was paid for it than if 
it had been done by a printer, the presumption being that 
lithographing is better and worth more money than print- 
ing. A lithographed cover may be very desirable at times, 
but it is much safer for the parties ordering such work to 
give the entire contract to a printer than to a lithographer. 
A printer can appreciate good lithographing, but few lithog- 
raphers seem to beable to appreciate good printing. 


INK is perhaps the most deceptive of all the items which 
enter into the cost of a job. Experts at figures often go 
sadly astray when the ink is estimated. In poster and 
label offices this feature of the work is reduced to an exact 
science, but the ordinary job printer cannot be too careful in 
computing the quantity of ink required on a job which calls 
for a large amount. One proprietor of a large plant says 
that he never trusts his own judgment in such a case, but 
always gets the estimate of the foreman of his pressroom 
and then doubles it, and frequently falls short then. A 
recent instance is one where a man who usually devotes 
himself to book and job work undertook to run a large label 
requiring, as he thought, about ten pounds of yellow ink. 
As he sent for the seventh ten-pound can he wrote at the 
bottom of the order: ‘‘Send the recipe so we can make the 
balance ourselves.’’ 

A PRACTICAL way of keeping samples for reference is by 
attaching a finished copy of each job to the job ticket, and 
filing them by number. Incase of blank books a single leaf 
will suffice. 


Tickets soarranged necessarily occupy a great 
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deal of room, but this method results in an immense saving 
of time in case jobs are duplicated. Moreover it furnishes 
a clue to many an item which comes up for dispute months 
after a job is completed. Some offices adopt the plan of 
printing an impression of the form on the back of the job 
ticket instead of saving the sample. This answers for small 
jobs, but is of little value on larger work. A. K., of Oak- 
land, California, says: ‘‘ To satisfactorily arrange samples 
of all jobs in a printing office is a very complicated thing, 
as they all differ more or less. I use a job tag, date and 
number it, fill it out and print job on back of tag; if job 
should be larger than tag, a sheet of the job is pasted on 
back of tag, and then tag is filed by number. Besides this 
I have scrap books for samples of finer work and a set of 


9 


drawers for bulky samples. 


T. B. Brown, of Topeka, Kansas, writes: ‘‘I would like 
to have your opinion as to a proper method of apportioning 
profits and losses to the several 
departments of a printing office 
ona single job. For example we 
will suppose a case: A submits 
a 32-page catalogue to B to print. 
He proposed to B that if he 
would do it for the same price 
that C charged the year before, 
he (B) could have the job. No 
itemized estimate was made, but 
a hasty examination of the copy 
convinced B that there was ‘ good 
money’ in it. C’s charge was 
$250 for 8,000 copies. Upon com- 
pletion of the job B found the cost to have been as follows, 
according to the job ticket: Composing room, $72.35; stock, 
$60.80; pressroom, $14.20; bindery, $14.90; total, $162.25 ; 
balance, $87.75. Now, by what process would you apportion 
the profits between the several departments ?’’ It is proper 
in a case of this kind to credit each department with the cost 
and the usual percentage of profit, just the same as if an 
estimate had been made. If there isa surplus the office or 
countingroom is entitled to the credit. In case one of the 
departments had made a distinct saving, the case would be 
different. For instance, if the pressman had found it possi- 
ble to run the form alongside of another on the same press, 
with the assistance of an extra feeder, the pressroom would 
still be entitled to credit for the 8,000 impressions at the reg- 
ular rate. The illustration is purely fanciful because it is 
not likely that a 32-page form could be worked in that 
way. In regard to the margin above cost allowed to the dif- 
ferent departments, that is a matter that each office must 
decide for itself. Generally speaking, it is not feasible to 
credit each department with the same percentage of profit. 
This percentage must be gauged for each department by its 
capacity, the condition of the market, the possibility of cur- 
tailing expenses in dull seasons, etc. The office or counting- 
room is entitled to the credit for anything in excess of the 
regular margin, since this extra profit is due to the shrewd- 
ness, diligence or extra effort of the man who takes the job. 


First ESTIMATES. 





KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH THE TIMES. 


Barry & Son, job printers, West Alexander, Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, in sending their subscription for THE 
INLAND PRINTER, say: ‘‘We have never been subscribers 
to your paper, but we have bought a good many copies when 
ordering type and material. We have always ordered the 
current number, and have found your publication so valua- 
ble that we concluded to become regular subscribers.’’ THE 
INLAND PRINTER is the most practical and the most com- 
plete informant that the modern printer can appeal to. Its 
** fee’’ is only $2 per year. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON PROCESS ENGRAVING. 


BY M. WILLIS. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

TEXT-BooK INSTRUCTION IN PHOTO-ETCHING.—J. W. 
Shea, May’s Landing, New Jersey, asks for information 
on photo-zine etching. The information can be more readily 
and satisfactorily obtained without sacrificing our space, in 
some of the more practical text-books, ‘‘ Schraubstadter’s,”’ 
for instance, price $3. It may be ordered through this com- 
pany. After our correspondent has read and digested the 
instructions given in the book his inquiries on the various 
topics will be cheerfully answered by us. For us to attempt 
to describe the full theory and practice of photo-etching in 
these notes would require more space than can be spared. 

RETOUCHING PHOTO-COPIES FOR HALF-TONE REPRODUC- 
TION.—‘‘C. M. T.,’’ Indianapolis, Indiana, writes: ‘I 
would be gratified to have information of the best method 
of retouching photo-copies for half-tone reproductions — the 
best colors and how to mix same, to avoid the breaking of 
the wash upon the glaze of burnishing. Are the photos sub- 
jected to some treatment removiug the glaze, or how is it 
overcome ?”’ Answer.—A thin paste made of arrowroot 
applied to the surface will do away with the glaze or burnish 
of photograph. A great many different solutions or methods 
are used, but the above is preferable to any. It should be 
applied so as to leave no streaks or lumps. The colors used 
should be the ‘‘tone’’ or color of the print, and the parts 
“‘touched up’”’ in keeping with the balance of print. Moist 
water colors are best and easiest to handle. 

INSTRUCTION IN COPPERPLATE PRINTING.—A. B. C., 
Portland, Oregon, writes: ‘‘ What is the best way to bring 
very fine hair lines out distinctly in copperplate printing ? 
Please state just how to go about the printing from begin- 
ning toend. I have just started this work; have a press; 
can engrave the plate and make a fair job of printing if 
engraving is not very light. What is the best thing to put 
over card when printing? Do you have to make ink thin or 
not ?’? Answer.— See that the fine lines are properly filled 
with ink and the plate properly wiped. To describe the 
whole process as detailed would take more space than we 
have at our disposal. Better engage the services of a prac- 
tical man for a time. Do not put anything over cards when 
printing. They have body enough to secure the proper 
impression ; the use of a backer or tympan -—— usually made 
of cardboard — on the roller is only necessary when printing 
on paper. The ink is used quite thick. 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. — In the March number of 
Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin we notice a comparison 
of methods as used by Professor Joly, of Dublin, and Mr. 
James W. McDonough, of Chicago. Both gentlemen seem 
to have accomplished much toward solving the problem of 
color photography by adopting the same line of procedure. 
Mr. McDonough was granted letters patent in 1892, while 
Professor Joly’s patent was obtained twenty-one months 
later, or in December, 1894, a detailed account of the 
latter appearing in the American Journal of Photography. 
The similarity of methods employed by both gentlemen is 
striking, and goes far to show the narrow limit wherein sat- 
isfactory results can be obtained in this new branch of pho- 
tography. We give a synopsis of the process as taken from 
the patent records. <A screen ruled very fine with the lines 
of color alternating, is placed in contact with an orthochro- 
matic dry plate, is exposed and developed by any of the 
well-known processes. The resulting negative of the object 
photographed will appear in black and white lines. From 
this negative a positive is made on glass or paper. If the 











screen is then placed on the positive or print and moved 
until the lines in the positive and screen are in ‘‘ register,”’ 
the picture will appear in its original colors. Another way 
of accomplishing the same, is to take an ordinary bromide 
gelatin plate, moisten the surface to the point of tack, and 
while in this condition ground or pulverized glass of the 


three primary colors is applied to the surface, and the plate 


is then allowed to dry. Substances other than colored glass, 
such as shellac, gelatin, resin, etc., stained with aniline, 


may be used. This plate can be used for the positive. The 


working of this process is so simple that any operator with 
the aid of a ruled screen can reproduce nature to his heart’s 
content. : 





SOME NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 
BY F. PENN. 


TRADE seeks the brave— faint heart scares away the 
birds of business. 

ADVERTISING has helped many a man to get from an 
obscure side street to the best business ccrner. 

“Type TALK ABOUT TRADE PAPERS”? is the title Mr. 
A. W. Law, secretary-treasurer of the Monetary Times, of 
Toronto, Canada, gives to a persuasive circular recently 
issued by him pointing out the advantages of the old and 
steadfast Times. _ 

DAVID OLIPHANT, printer, 178 Monroe street, Chicago, 
familiary known as “‘ Dave,’’ is an advertiser among adver- 
tisers. This is one way he has of scattering his crumbs 
upon the waters with a judicious hand and an anxious eye: 


COME 


TO THE 


GOSPEL TEMPERANCE MEETING 
HELD DAILY AT 12 M. 


IN WILLARD HALL—THE TEMPLE, 
Corner Monroe and La Salle Streets. 


GOOD SINGING! GOOD SPEAKING! 


8’ This card is kindly furnished FREE by DAVID 
OLIPHANT, Printer, 178 Monroe Street, adjoining 
Willard Hall. 

THERE isa hustling, rattling kind of advertising which 
has a peculiarity all its own. One feels as if they were 
being jostled by some over-vitalized friend whose pleasant 
hand-shake would speedily presage profitable trade. The 


style of A. W. Hayward’s advertising has this quality in a 
I give his advance announcement as one 
He is a Chicago man: 


marked degree. 
specimen of his style. 











NELSON CHESMAN & Co., whose “‘ Ad. Suggesters,’’ pre- 
pared by James Hannerty, are doubtless familiar to readers 
of this paper, have issued another series of these sugges- 
tions. 


The drawings are well executed and in great 
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variety, and should prove very convenient upon occasions 
where the services of an artist for original drawings cannot 
be obtained. 


THERE is a certain tone in advertising goods designed 
for the consumption of men only, which runs the entire 
length of the gamut from slightly risque to vulgarity and 
obscenity. Of the lower tone it is not necessary to speak, 
but I cannot refrain from asking some of my readers to 
share in the naive fun of the accompanying little scrap from 
the camera. He has “Got a Bite,’’ but which hand is pay- 
ing attention to it is left to the imagination of the spectator : 

















CHICAGO has now an advertisers’ club, which, though its 
life may be measured by weeks, is of vigorous growth and 
promises to have a long and prosperous career. The Adver- 
tisers’ Club was formed on May 25 last at a formal meeting 
held for the purpose in the Times-Herald building. The 
membership consists of the advertising managers of most 
of the great firms of Chicago, and of the solicitors and 
advertising representatives of the several newspapers, etc. 
Among those in attendance at the meeting were: C. B. 
Currier, of Willoughby, Hill & Co.; Henry Curtin, the 
‘*Bell”’; W. F. Durno, Daily Record ; John Lee Mahin, of 
J. Walter Thompson; W. H. Baker, of Schlesinger & 
Mayer; Dudley Walker, Chicago & Alton Railroad; A. 
Anderson, the ‘‘ Bee Hive’’; George E. Baldwin, the ‘‘ Em- 
porium’’; G. F. Ryan, Browning, King & Co.; W. M. Ful- 
ford, the R. J. Gunning Company ; J. T. Burgess, Fairbanks 
Company ; George L. Dyer, of Hart, Schaffner & Marx; 
Julius Schneider, of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; J. M. 
Edgerton, Copeland Medical Institute; Charles F. Jones, of 
A. M. Rothschild & Co.; H. V. Allen, Evening Post; Sam 
Davis, the ‘‘ Sterling ’’; E. B. Merrit, 7imes-Herald ; Frank 
Carruthers, 7imes-Herald ; Robert Ansly, 7imes-Herald ; 
Claude Seymour, the ‘‘Fair’’; J. T. Page, the ‘‘Grand’’; 
D. H. Moore, Lord & Thomas; E. Page, of ‘‘ Woolf’s’’; 
C. R. Nichols, Daily Record; C. S. Kirtland, John M, 
Smyth Company; F. J. Asche, Daily Skandinaven; P. A. 
Conne, the ‘‘Hub’’; C. C. Hopkins, Swift & Co.; W. F. 
Powell, Mandel Brothers; Louis Leubrie, Siegel, Cooper & 
Co.; H. C. Vreeland, Staats-Zeitung ; W. A. Hutchinson, 
Tribune ; A. Brown, Price Baking Powder Company. W. 
H. Baker, of Schlesinger & Mayer, presided, and C. B. 
Currier was elected secretary. A committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Mahin, Carruthers and Fulton, was appointed to 
prepare a constitution and by-laws. A report forthwith 
was submitted providing for a president and secretary and 
for a social meeting of the club around a festive board on 
the first Monday of each month; and it was further provided 
that the president and secretary should name a topic for 
discussion at each meeting and select a speaker to present 
it. W. H. Baker was elected permanent president and 
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C. B. Currier secretary, after which the meeting adjourned, 
and the members of the club were escorted on a tour of 
inspection through the Times-Herald building. The first of 
the regular club banquets was held at the Stamford Hotel 
on June 3, and was very successful. W. H. Baker was 
toastmaster, and short addresses were made by L. Leubrie, 
J. Edgerton, J. T. Burgess, J. L. Mahin and E. S. Wells, Jr. 
L. Leubrie was chosen to be toastmaster of the next ban- 
quet, the first Monday in July. 

ONE good plan in advertising as in everything else is 
worth a hundred poor ones. The thing is to have the 
ability to recognize a good plan when you see it. Experi- 
enced advertisers place the medium of circulars well down 
the list, but a well written and properly prepared circular 
is certainly a valuable means of publicity. I reproduce one 
of C. B. Cottrell & Sons’ series of circulars, which comes 
very near to my idea of perfection. If any of my readers 
differ from me I shall be pleased to hear from them: 


THE PARABLE OF THE PRINTERS. 


There were, once upon a time, twelve printers, 
whose pressrooms were full of by-gone machinery. 
And they started out to earn a living. And six of 
these printers were wise; and six were otherwise. 
Those that were wise took pains to provide them- 
selves with improved presses against the day when 
work should arrive. The others trusted to order their 
new presses when they were sure that the work was 
coming. By and by, as they waited, the work arrived. 
And those that were already equipped got the work. 
And the others got only the experience. 

This story reads like a certain other story that has 
come down through the centuries and been accepted 
by all men as the Truth. It is no less true here when 
it is applied to mere business success. 

There is a certain hour in every day when the care- 
ful navigator betakes himself to the bridge of his 
steamer to find out, in local parlance, ‘‘ where he is 
at.”’ It is such an hour now for every printer. If he 
takes his reckoning wisely he will find that the coun- 
try is just now emerging from one of those periods of 
rest when it stops to take breath, preparatory to 
rushing ahead with greater energy. All signs and 
all experience point to this as a fact. 

If this be true, it is of all periods preéminently the 
time for him to rehabilitate his pressroom. The 
apartment must be swept, dusted, and put in per- 
fect order for its new tenant, before the tenant can 
properly occupy it. This goes without saying. It is 
the order of all nature; it is the lawof all trade. A 
hotel cannot get guests for its beds until it provides 
beds for its possible guests. So of a printer. The 
work will not come —cannot come — until the presses 
are there todoit. Will you get the presses ? 

To be successful in any undertaking it is necessary 
that a man should employ some forethought. And 
this has been rightly defined as the preparation for a 
thing before it arrives. Prepare today for the large 
orders which an increasing business activity is 
already bringing forward. 

Our address is 

C. B. COTTRELL & Sons Co., 
Times Building, 41 Park Row, New York. 
297 Dearborn street, Chicago, I1l.: 
D. H. CHAMPLIN, Western Manager. 





COPYRIGHT IN FRANCE. | 


The correctional tribunal of Besancon has just delivered 
judgment concerning the right to reproduce copyright pho- 
tographs of views in France, by both the author of an album 
who incorporated the copyrighted views in his work and the 
printer who did the work. The latter has appealed the case 
on the ground that it is unreasonable to expect a printer to 
demand proof of persons who furnish their own electrotypes 
that they are the legitimate owners of the copyright of the 
source from which the plates were derived, and there being 
no way by which a printer to whom the plates are furnished 
can determine whether the original views of public places 
are copyright pictures by another person or not, 


PRINTING PRESSMEN CONVENE — THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION HOLD A LARGELY ATTENDED 
MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 


HE seventh annual convention of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union of North America, which 
metin the Select Council Chamber, City Hall, Phila- 

delphia, Pennsylvania, Tuesday, June 18, and continued its 
sessions until Saturday, June 22, was well attended and 
one of the most harmonious and business-like meetings 
ever held by the organization. 

Representatives from all parts of the United States and 
Canada commenced to arrive in the Quaker City on Monday, 
June 17, and the Windsor House, on Filbert street, near 
Twelfth, where the delegates quartered, presented an ani- 
mated scene as the various delegations arrived. About one 
hundred representatives of the Adams and Cylinder Press 
Printer’s Association, of New York, arrived at the Broad 
street station of the Pennsylvania Railroad at half-past eight 
o’clock Monday evening, and were met by the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Union, comprising the following 
members: D. T. Sheehan, chairman; C. W. Miller, L. F. 
Gibbons, J. W. Conner, John Shone, Charles Gamewell, 
Charles L. Smith, Thomas A. Collins, John M. Gleeson, 
J. W. Norman, Edward Downes, Charles J. Lynch, Martin 
Bowes, Con. H. Scout and Charles S. Griffith. Preceded by 
the committee, the New York union, with their band, paraded 
down Chestnut and up Market street, amid a magnificent 
display of fireworks, halting to serenade the prominent 
newspaper offices along the route. An informal reception to 
the delegates and guests from the New York organization 
followed at the Windsor House. 

FIRST DAY’S SESSION. 

The opening session of the convention was held Tuesday 
morning. D. T. Sheehan, chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements and treasurer of Philadelphia Union, No. 4, 
called the delegates to order, and introduced Select Council- 
man Charles L. Brown, who made a short address of wel- 
come, and in behalf of Mayor Charles F. Warwick, extended 
the freedom of Philadelphia. President Thomas A. Collins, 
of the Philadelphia Union, followed with timely and cordial 
remarks, and Theodore F. Galoskowsky, of St. Louis, pres- 
ident of the International Union, then opened the order of 
business by announcing the Committee on Credentials. 
After a brief recess the list of delegates having vouchers 
to act as representatives was read: 

Washington —E. A. Baulsir. 

Detroit — John Harrison. 

Chicago — Frank Beck, George A. Smith. 

Philadelphia — George H. Stultz, Charles W. Miller. 

Ottawa — George Frazer. 

St. Louis — Henry J. Klein. 

Milwaukee— James A. Archer. 

Cincinnati— J. L. Birmingham. 

Lexington — Arthur Wilson. 

San Francisco— Charles H. Long. 

Buffalo — John C. Herman. 

Omaha— James M. Kean. 

Nashville — Jesse Johnson. 

Akron — William Pomeroy, E. A. Trops. 

New York— Benjamin Thompson, John F. McCormick, 
William J. Kelly, Frank J. Biemer. 

Cleveland — John H. Gallagher. 

Little Rock — W. B. Potts. 

Sacramento — J. L. Haverlan. 

Columbus — William A. Zook. 

Pittsburgh — Thomas A. Donahoe. 

Boston — Joseph W. Whall. 

Denver — Thomas Carroll. 

The names of seven others were read who did not have 
the necessary credentials. 








President Galoskowsky announced his usual committees, 
and Jesse Johnson, of Nashville, presented a resolution that 
no one be admitted to the sessions of the convention except- 
ing regularly accredited delegates and members of unions 
in good standing, subordinate to the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. The motion was 
adopted. 

Mr. Johnson also offered a number of amendments to the 
by-laws, which were referred to committee. 

The annual reports of the president and other officers of 
the international organization were presented, and from 
these it was ascertained that the membership of the body 
comprises one thousand eight hundred and forty-five press- 
men and five hundred and forty feeders, while the receipts 
have nearly been sufficient to meet all expenditures, includ- 
ing the support given “‘ strikes,’’ and the official publication 
of the union, the American Pressman, has been financially 
profitable. The several statements were largely devoted to 
specific details of the difficulties that have prevailed between 
the International Typographical Union and the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union. 

The story of the difficulty between the two bodies is sub- 
stantially as annexed. Previous to the formation of the 
Union of Pressmen, as now organized, the printing press- 
men’s unions were under the jurisdiction of the Typograph- 
ical Union, which, it is stated, took upon itself the right to 
control all branches of the printing industry. Dissatisfac- 
tion arose, and about six years since the larger number of 
pressmen seceded from the Typographical Union, and 
organized what has since been named and styled the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union of North America. 
This body comprises forty-eight local unions, but the diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that the Typographical Union yet holds 
jurisdiction over twenty local unions, and, in case of strikes 
and otherwise, it is claimed that one combats the other. 
Efforts have been made to adjust the differences, but the plans 
have always proved futile. Committees were appointed from 
each body for conference, and the pressmen’s representatives 
in this matter submitted their report at the afternoon’s meet- 
ing as to results reached, but as the session was held 
behind closed doors the character of the report was not 
made public. 

The latter portion of Tuesday afternoon was devoted by 
the delegates to an inspection of the publication plant of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, at Fourth and Arch streets. They 
were received by Editor Edward Bok, General Manager 
A. H. Siegfried and Superintenuent of the Pressroom H. B. 
Elkins, and shown through all departments of the establish- 
ment. There were numerous expressions of deep and 
merited admiration over the many improved and splendid 
facilities to be witnessed in that complete and _ finely 
arranged publishing house. 

The pressmen’s representatives were then photographed 
in a group, and ended the day with a visit to the office of 
Joseph Bambach, 31 South Sixth street. 


(To be continued.) 





SIMPLIFICATION OF TELEGRAPHY. 


Under the authority of the Director-General of Mails 
and Telegraphs, an office for the simplification of inter- 
national telegraphy has been opened in Paris. It will sub- 
mit, for the use of the public, a code organized from the 
principal languages, in which a single word will stand for 
a whole sentence. Correspondents will be installed in the 
principal cities of each country who will translate the dis- 
patches, by means of the private key, into the language 
required by the receiver, at a price that will be much below 
the cost of sending the telegram in its full form, and it is 
also hoped to avoid the trouble experienced by the use of 
numerous codes.— Bulletin de l’ Imprimerie. 
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A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT IN BLANK-BOOK 
MAKING. 

ESPITE the fact that the World’s Fair diplomas and 
medals still remain out of the possession of those who 
earned them, the merits of the exhibit by The Henry 

O. Shepard Company, of 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
who were given the highest award and medal (not yet 
delivered) at the World’s Columbian Exposition, continues 
to direct to them the more important blank-book making 
contracts in the West, as well as large contracts in other 
lines of bookmaking and printing. One of the most recent 
accomplishments of the establishment has been received with 
more than ordinary satisfaction by the pleased customer — 
the Chicago Tribune Company. This is what the 7ribune 
has to say, while Superintendent Sam R. Carter and Fore- 
man Tony Faifer strive to hide their blushes: 
ACHIEVEMENT IN BLANK-BOOK MAKING. 





MARVELS OF THE BINDERS’ ART MADE FOR USE 
IN “THE TRIBUNE” OFFICE. 

The Henry O. Shepard Company has just com- 
pleted for the use of the 7rbune six blank books 
which are marvels in their way. These books contain 
528 pounds of Scotch linen ledger paper. They com- 
prise two advertising ledgers, two mnewsdealers’ 
ledgers, one voucher ledger, and one general ledger. 
The first four are the largest books of the kind ever 
made. They are double royal in size, with 750 leaves, 
or 1,500 pages each. These leaves are bent by a 
special process so that each leaf lies perfectly flat, 
presenting a surface nineteen by twenty-four inches. 
Each of these gigantic books contains a ream and a 
half of paper and weighs 102 pounds. 

The paper is buff in color and is ruled according 
to forms especially made for the 7rzéune. They are 
bound in extra russia backs and provided with the 
usual duck jackets. Tony Faifer, foreman of the 
bookbinding department, is particularly proud of 
these books, as he says they are much larger and 
much finer in every way than the books on which the 
company was awarded the only highest award and 
medal for blank books at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Some idea of the magnitude of these 
books may be gathered from the fact that it took 
three weeks of hard work to make them up, and that 
is considered remarkably quick work. The printing 
and ruling were so carefully done and scrutinized that 
not the slightest defect can be found in the 7,000 
pages comprised in these huge books. 

They are unquestionably the finest ledgers ever 
made in the world, and constitute a veritable achieve- 
ment in the art of bookmaking. They will be on 
exhibition for a day or two at the company’s office, 
and then go into active use in the 7r#éwne counting 


room. 


THE CALENDOLI COMPOSING MACHINE. 
L’Imprimerie gives a description of a new typesetting 
machine invented by a Dominican monk, Pére Calendoli, a 
native of Sicily, which it thinks will work a great revolu- 
tion in the printing world. The machine consists of two 
distinct sets of apparatus, the one—a keyboard containing 
a number of buttons each representing a letter of the alpha- 
bet, after the manner of a typewriter ; the other part resem- 
bles a harp, the strings of which are replaced by hollow 
tubes each containing one letter of the alphabet. At the 
base of each tube is a kind of lock which allows but one 
letter to escape at a time into a groove down which they slide 
and arrange themselves in order as the keys are struck. 
The keyboard is repeated several times and is so arranged 
that all the letters of a word of ten letters or less can be 
struck at once, the letters being liberated from their tubes 
as the fingers are lifted, and the inventor claims that 50,000 
letters per hour can be easily set. Corrections can also 
easily be made. The type used is cast specially for the 
machine and is melted up instead of being distributed. 
The most ingenious part of the invention is the manner in 
which an operator with one keyboard can run any number 
of machines and produce duplicates of the same article, 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be given for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices, should 
be inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

KOHN’s COLOR GUIDE, for printers, lithographers, photo 
and wood engravers, artists and schools, constructed and 
copyrighted by A. Kohn, N. E. corner Seventh and Chest- 
nut streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has been received. 
A large variety of shades and colors are given in two charts 


with appropriate explanatory text. 


WE acknowledge receipt of a copy of John Haddon & 
Co’s ‘‘ Printer’s, Bookbinder’s, Stationer’s and Newspaper 
Proprietor’s Diary and Almanac for 1895,’’ published by 
the above firm at Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, Lon- 
don, England. The work is a very complete one, and 
besides containing the diary and almanac, has an appen- 
dix of special and exclusive information for the trade. 


Parts 13 and 14 of Bancroft’s superb ‘‘ Book of the 
Fair ’’ have been received. Despite the immense number of 
pictures of the Fair and of descriptive articles regarding it, 
this history must rank as the only satisfactory history and 
memorial of that great undertaking. The beauty of the 
illustrations and the interest of the descriptive texts are 
sustained by rare mechanical excellence in composition and 
presswork. 

THE Riverside Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, with characteristic enterprise, have issued a map 
showing the city of Holyoke, clearly locating the different 
paper mills and other establishments situated in that town, 
and containing other information of interest to those having 
dealings with firms located there. The map is printed upon 
Magna Charta bond paper, and is one of the best advertise- 
ments this mill has ever got out. 


A VERY convenient and useful little booklet has recently 
been issued by Mr. O. A. Dearing, of Portland, Oregon, 
entitled ‘‘ Publishing for Profit.’’ It describes briefly and 
comprehensively how to arrange the mechanical department 
of a newspaper printing office and gives many illustrations. 
There can be little doubt that a careful perusal of this little 
book before arranging a plant by preventing mistakes 
would save hundreds of dollars ina year’s time. Its price 
is 25 cents. It may be ordered through The Inland Printer 
Company. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., New York, have furnished 
us with a copy of ‘‘ Alphabets— A Handbook of Lettering 
with Historical, Critical and Practical Descriptions,’”’ by 
Edward F. Strange, a profusely illustrated volume of some 
three hundred pages tastefully bound in green cloth with 
gilt lettering, and printed in large, clear type, with a well 
arranged title-page in black and red. We shall speak of 
this title-page further on. The book forms an outline 
history of the alphabet from the time when letters were to a 
large extent pictorial, down to the present forms. The first 
fifty pages are taken up with the forms of letters as written 
and before the invention of printing. Mr. Strange does not 
enter into a discussion of the various theories of the evolu- 
tion of letters, but simply states ‘‘ that modern paleologists 
have practically agreed that our modern letters for the 
most part find their origin in the conventions promulgated 
for their own convenience by the Egyptian priests (the 
‘Hieratic’ script); and successively develop through the 
Phoenician, and dialectical varieties of Greek toward the 
Euboean form, which latter, being transplanted into Sicily 
and Italy by colonies from Chalcis, became the immediate 


parent of the Roman letters, and practically remains with 
us to this day.’? Turning from the chapters on ‘‘ Roman 
Lettering and its Derivatives’’ and letters of ‘‘ The Middle 
Ages’’ Mr. Strange shows in the chapter devoted to ‘‘ The 
Beginning of Printed Letters’’ that since the second half of 
the fifteenth century the nature of type has undergone no 
intrinsic change, the introduction of modern machinery in 
typecasting being the only movement. Without attempting 
to name the inventor of printing, in this chapter Gutenberg, 
Schoeffer, Jenson, and Ratdolt and their work are briefly 
mentioned. Of Ratdolt it is said that with Pictor of Augs- 
berg (Ratdolt’s birthplace) and Léslein of Langencen he 
produced at Venice, between 1476 and 1486, one of the most 
magnificent typographical series in the annals of the craft. 
Passing over the work of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to that of the nineteenth we find that 
the history of lettering in the early days of the nineteenth 
is soon told, being mainly a record of some of the great 
typefoundries which still flourish. During the last few 
years, however, evidences of an improvement in taste have 
been manifest. American founders have produced some 
remarkable series of printing types, many of which are 
based on old forms. Mr. Strange thinks the most notable 
event in the history of modern typography has been the 
foundation and development of the Kelmscott Press by 
William Morris. THE INLAND PRINTER has shown some of 
the work of the Kelmscott press in previous issues. Per- 
haps of all the excellent things in the book that chapter 
devoted to the ‘‘ placing of letters’’ is the most interesting 
and instructive. That more space has not been given to this 
important subject by one so eminently fitted to write of type 
faces and design in its relation thereto is sincerely regret- 
ted. The statement that there have been few title-pages as 
good as those of the fifteenth century will probably surprise 
some of the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, but an expe- 
rience of over four hundred years in the designing of title- 
pages and the selection of type for them has shown that 
there have been fashions in this as in other things. The 
book is one most desirable for every decorative artist or 
printer. Its price is $2.75. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE Corbitt & Skidmore Company, printers, 21 Plymouth 
place, have been succeeded by Corbitt & Burnham, incorpo- 
rated. 


Mr. W.S. TIMBLIN is among the first of the candidates 
for the presidency of Chicago Typographical Uuion, No. 16. 
The election will be held on the last Wednesday in July. 


I. R. HENRI, artist and designer, whose cover design for 
the April INLAND PRINTER will be remembered by our 
readers, has issued an attractively designed blotter-card 
announcement of his studio location at room 2, 88 West 
Jackson street, telephone Main 4173. 


Mr. GEORGE H. HEss, Jr., has been appointed western 
manager for E. C. Fuller & Co., dealers in machinery for 
bookbinders and printers, and will have full charge of the 
western business of this concern, with office at their old 
location, 345 Dearborn street. Mr. Fuller proposes to spend 
a good share of his time in New York city, but in doing this 
leaves the business in Chicago in good hands. 


ON Wednesday, June 19, the dead body of L. A. Gibbs, a 
proofreader on the Chicago Daily News, was found lying on 
the grass in Forest Home cemetery. He had committed 
suicide near his wife’s grave. Mrs. Gibbs died Thanksgiv- 
ing day, 1893. Last month Mr. Gibbs took his two children 
to Ralph, Iowa, his former home, and when he returned he 
left them there. He went at once to the home of Solomon 
Forrest, in Austin. Sunday, June 9, he appeared to be 











exceptionally down-hearted, and complained of feeling sick. 
He left the house in the afternoon and did not return. It is 
thought that he killed himself the next day. Mr. Gibbs was 
forty-five years old. 

TueE Crescent Typefoundry, 358 Dearborn street, is one 
of Chicago’s newest candidates for favor. Mr. R. E. Wil- 
kinson is president, and C. E. Roleau, secretary and treas- 
urer. They have purchased the plant of the National Type- 
foundry and will manufacture all the faces made by that 
company, besides adding new things from time totime. All 
type will be cast ‘“‘standard line.’’ The machinery for cut- 
ting dies and casting is of the latest make. The Iroquois 
series and other faces cai now be supplied promptly. 


Mr. HERMAN C. LAMMERS, secretary of the Binner 
Engraving Company, has left for a six months’ trip abroad 
in the interest of an advertising plan which is being 
carried out by his house and one of the largest adver- 
tisers in the country. He proposes to visit the principal 
cities on the continent, making sketches for the work in 
hand, and during his absence expects to make a number 
of things which THE INLAND PRINTER will probably show 
in its pages. 

WE are requested to editorially notice the new monthly 
paper, the -lectrical Journal, just started by our well- 
known fellow-townsman and city electrician, John P. Bar- 
rett, better known as ‘‘ the old man.’”’ And right royally do 
we extend the publisher’s hand of good fellowship, and 
welcome to our select membership one who brings with him 
the prestige as a scientist and the fame as an author that 
surrounds the ex-chief of the Department of Electricity of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. For who so valiant in 
standing out for the rights of the common people, so cour- 
ageous in exterminating that dread disease known as 
‘“‘moral strabismus, superinduced by the presence of the 
bacilla of acquisitiveness,’’ so progressive and enterprising 
in giving to the world a report of the wonders that science 
had gathered within the walls of her temple at Jackson 
Park? And that the same enterprise and the same generous 
spirit influences his actions today is clearly to be discerned 
by a glance through the sixteen pages of advertising that 
appear in this first number. How many of our publishers 
would have had the kindness of heart to have made a free 
present of sixteen pages of advertising to the readers in 
order that there might be something in their journal that 
would be worth looking at? 


THE frontispiece to the present issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER shows the portrait of a Chicagoan who without 
the training which is considered necessary to successfully 
conduct a great newspaper, by his native aptitude, has 
shown that he ranks at the front with the successful news- 
paper makers of the present day. The editorial by Mr. 
H. W. Kohlsaat in his paper of June 10 is so characteristic 
of him that we reproduce it: 


MR. KOHLSAAT TO THE PUBLIC. 


When the 7imes-Herald came into the hands of its present owner and 
was changed from a democratic journal to an independent newspaper, there 
was much interest and speculation on the part of the public and of the press 
as to the result of the experiment. The success of that experiment is now 
undisputed in any well informed quarter, but every day inquiries come as to 
the measure of that success. 

Recognizing the exceptional circumstances and the kindly interest of 
these inquiries, I have no hesitation in gratifying a curiosity so natural by a 
frank statement of the facts, feeling sure that this departure from the con- 
ventional business reticence in such matters will not be misunderstood by 
readers of the 7imes-Herald. 

The circulation of the Zimes-Herald on the 7thof April, 1895, the Sun- 
day of the last week of the paper under the former ownership and policy, was 
130,041. The circulation yesterday was 135,145, showing a net increase of 
5,104 under the changed conditions of proprietorship and policy. 

So much for answer to the immediate question, but it is pertinent and 
interesting to note the growth of the paper during the last year in business 
and in popular acceptability to readers and to advertisers. 
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On the 10th of June, 1894, the circulation of the 7imes-Herald was 
103,136, and the number of columns of displayed advertising in the issue of 
that day was fifty-six. On the 9th of June, 1895, the circulation had 
increased, as shown above, to 135,145, and the displayed advertising amounted 
to eighty-one columns. In other words, the circulation increased in the year 
32,009, and the increase in advertisements was 45 per cent. 

I submit this plain statement of facts and figures without comment 
beyond the assurance that it will be my effort to maintain the high standard 
which the 7Times-Herald had attained under the able administration of 
Mr. James W. Scott, and to justify public confidence by keeping this journal 


second to none in honesty, ability and enterprise. 
H. H. Konesaart. 


REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


From the Daily News Job Office, Batavia, New York, a few samples of 
very neat job printing, the work of A. Roland Andrews. 

From John M. Rogers, Wilmington, Delaware, a booklet containing half- 
tone ‘‘snap shots” at Cape May. It is finely printed in colored inks on 
heavy enameled stock. 

FRoM the office of the Patriot, Carrolton, Illinois, a handsome little pro- 
gramme of the Carrollton High School commencement exercises, printed in 
a very neat and delicate style. 

NEAT circular and envelope in two colors, by Frederick Sleaster, compos- 
itor, and John Ray, pressman, with the Brandon Printing Company, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Both composition and presswork are good. 

A NEATLY printed and embossed card from the Bryant Press, Toronto, 
Canada. Printed in blue and copper bronze, with the word “Cigars” not 
printed, but simply raised by embossing, the effect being good. 

A FEW samples of general jobwork from Marcus D. Hoerner, with the 
Harrisburg Publishing Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. All are good 
samples of display composition, the cover page of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution being specially worthy of mention. 

FRoM the Advertiser Printing House, Newark, New Jersey : Programme 
of twelfth annual benefit of Newark Lodge, No. 21, B. P. O. Elks; twenty- 
four pages, 7 by 10, oblong. The composition is fairly well displayed, the 
stock is good, but the presswork is so bad that the result is a very poor job. 

A NUMBER of samples of commercial work, plain and in colors, from the 
Chronicle Print, Warren, Ohio, give evidence that both artistic compositors 
and pressmen are employed in that establishment. The bonds, certificates, 
and the hanger of the Leffingwell Quartette Club are excellent specimens of 
artistic work. 

WE have received from one of our friends at the Antipodes a sample of 
artistic display which is very neatly executed. The design and composition 
are both excellent, the principal features of the circular being well brought 
out. It is the work of C. S. Farren, with H. E. Pratten & Co., Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

FROM Rollo A. Moote, with the Marlette Leader, Marlette, Michigan : 
Some very fair specimens of general commercial work, the composition and 
presswork on which compare favorably with much that comes from more 
pretentious quarters. The programme of the Daughters of Rebekah ban- 
quet is a neat production in two colors. 

From Fraley’s Eagle Printing House, Elmira, New York: Twelve-page 
programme in red and blue, with cover in red, blue and gold. The cover is 
an admirable piece of work, but the presswork on the remainder is poor, 
being very much out of register, which is the more apparent as a rule border 
The work lacks finish. 

PREMIUM list of the eleventh annual Jackson County Fair —a book of 
180 pages, 44% by 7 inches, printed by Grant & Griffin, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
Composition, especially on the displayed advertisements, is good ; 
work might be improved upon, color running very uneven in parts, while 
impression on many of the pages is far too heavy. 


surrounds each page. 


press- 


“By WooDLAND AND SEA” is the title of a handsome souvenir book- 
let —a poetical description of Hyannis, Massachusetts, and vicinity, illus- 
trated with good half-tone engravings. The composition and presswork are 
both excellent, and the cover is neatly engraved and embossed. It is issued 
by the Souvenir Pubiishing Company, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

A NEAT booklet of eight pages and cover is issued by the Sv, Quarry- 
ville, Pennsylvania. It treats upon the subjects of artistic printing and 
advertising, and is a very neat sample of the typographic art. We quote a 
gem from the last page: ‘‘ Advertising is the rudder that steers the great 
business ships safely through the breakers into the haven of prosperity.” 


SAMPLES of general commercial work from the office of the Benzie Ban- 
ner, Benzonia, Michigan, the work of Eugene Case, who is also editor of the 
Banner. The composition is neatly displayed, and the presswork is fairly 
good, though it might be improved upon in some instances. The samples of 
color work —cards and price list —show an artistic conception of arrange- 
ment and harmony of coloring. 

A COLLECTION of advertising designs arranged in pamphlet form has 
been issued by the Binner Engraving Company, Chicago, under the title of 
** Modernized Advertising.’’ The designs were taken from the usual run of 
work made for the magazines and periodicals, and all are strong and up-to- 
date, especially those prepared for the Pabst Company. The advertisement 
set nowadays without a cut is liable to get lost in the mass of others appear- 
ing, and to gain even more prominence it is necessary sometimes to depend 
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entirely on an engraved advertisement. The pamphlet shows that this 
firm can handle advertising work successfully. 

ARTHUR E. VoGEL, Douglas street, Manchester, New Hampshire, sends 
a business card and bill-head for review. The latter is a neat piece of work 
and colors well chosen, but the card is too gaudy to suit our idea of tasteful- 
ness. Six colors—three of them intended for tints but many degrees too 
strong — are too many to use on one small business card. Three colors, at 
most, should be enough. The composition is well done. 

A. L. STONECYPHER, 1011 Howard street, Omaha, Nebraska, forwards 
four designs for blotters, each of which, apart from its typographical excel- 
lence, is a unique advertisement. He is evidently a genius in preparing 
attractive advertisements, and the blotters evidently pay for themselves, 
for he informs us that he “‘ would have whole stacks of time on his hands to 
put on the blotters if he did not print the blotters.”” The composition and 
presswork are first class. 


WE are in receipt of No.9, Vol. II, of the Anderson High School Fournal, 
being the ‘Commencement Number of the Class of 1895.” It consists of 
eighty-four pages and cover, 8 by 10% inches, printed on heavy enameled 
stock, and freely illustrated with half-tone portraits of the officials of the 
school and the participants in the exercises. The printing was done by the 
Brandon-Benham Printing Company, of Anderson, Indiana, and is an 
excellent example of fine bookwork. 


From the Pantagraph Printing & Stationery Company: Souvenir pro- 
gramme of the twenty-ninth annual encampment of the G. A. R. at Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. It consists of thirty-two pages and cover, 7 by 9 inches, 
excellently printed on heavy enameled stock. The half-tone illustrations are 
many, the frontispiece being a portrait of Gen. W. T. Sherman, with illus- 
trations of three of the principal events in his career during the war. The 
work is up to the high average for which this house is so well known. 


THE Michigan Press Association has issued an official account of its 
twenty-sixth annual meeting at Detroit, Michigan, and of its ‘“‘ Invasion of 
Canada and March to the Sea, with the attending incidents of its peaceful 
and pleasurable mission.” It is a book of seventy-two pages, 7 by 10 inches, 
oblong, finely printed on good enameled stock, with handsome embossed 
monogram in gold on front cover. The descriptive portion of the work is 
well written by various members of the association, and the printing is the 
work of the Hudson Gazette, Hudson, Michigan. The composition and 
advertisement display are good, and the presswork excellent, but a black or 
photo-brown ink would look better on the half-tone illustrations than the 
green and red in which they are printed. 

B. G. BuRROwsS, 207 Market street, Camden, New Jersey, is one of the 
progressive printers of the day, and has adopted as his trade-mark a winged 
wheel — the emblem of progress. Some samples of printing submitted by 
him are well displayed and nicely printed, and an advertising card of his 
own sets forth the following 

*“PRINTER’S LEXICON. 


“An AMATEUR is one who never learned the business, but simply 
* picked it up.’ Some people seem to prefer him. 

**OLp FoGy.— One who has done learning — thinks no more progress can 
be made, but works just as he was taught forty years ago. 

* THE PROGRESSIVE MAN is the one live peopje prefer — one who keeps 
abreast of the times—who knows what good work is and how to do it. 
Such WE pretend to be.”’ 

WE have received from the Engraver and Printer Company, of Boston, 
a handsomely gotten-up catalogue entitled ‘*‘ Modern Illustration.”?> There 
are some fifty-eight pages of process engravings, head and tail pieces, illus- 
trations for a large variety of subjects, initial letters, etc., with a designed 
cover in two colors. Frequently in setting up an advertisement, a circular, a 
catalogue, when the work is well in hand, the desirability of a head-band, 
tail-piece or initial letter is evident. ‘There are often reasons for not having 
a special design made. In such acase this catalogue solves the problem by 
offering a selection of blocks in every way desirable. The catalogue is a 
very creditable piece of work, and is gotten out with the same care as to 
details which characterizes all the work of the Engraver and Printer Com- 
pany. 

THE Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
have furnished us with some specimen sheets of half-tone three-color work 
done on one of their No. 1 flat-bed two-revolution presses, size 39 by 53. To 
obtain the beautiful effects shown from the three primary colors, yellow, red 
and blue, it is evident that the very closest register, the most rigid impres- 
sion and continuously even distribution are required. The two-revolution 
presses of the Miehle pattern are claimed by the makers to do as fine color- 
work as any stop-cylinder made, and at a speed that is marvelous. These 
specimen sheets are fine examples of color printing, and the realistic effects 
obtained of articles made direct from the objects themselves prove that the 
Columbian Engraving & Electrotyping Company, Chicago, know how to 
produce these plates, and run them when they have the right inks and the 
right presses. 

THE Historical Edition of the Columbia (Mo.) Herald, issued on the 
occasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary, is a handsomely printed well-bound 
book of 104 pages, 11 by 14 inches, oblong. It gives an account of the estab- 
lishment and progress of the Hera/d for the past quarter of a century, with 
a description of the building now owned and occupied by that paper, and its 
facilities for turning out the large amount of work now accomplished by the 
concern. It alsocontains the history of Boone county and its progress, with 


biographies of those most nearly concerned therewith. The description of 
Columbia College, its faculty and classes, is very complete. The book is a 
work of art as well as a history, being printed on fine quality enameled stock, 
each page having a red rule border, and freely illustrated with half-tone 
illustrations of buildings, places of interest and portraits of prominent per- 
sons and business men and their families. The work is issued from the press 
of E. W. Stephens, Columbia, Missouri, the compositors and pressmen of 
which establishment are deserving of praise for their excellent work. 
Rospert T. Sioss, A.B., proprietor of the Press of the Classical 
School, Milford, Delaware, forwards a package of the class of work printed 
at his establishment. The general style of the work is Old English, old 
style type and antique ornaments being used exclusively. The stock used 
for book and pamphlet work is of the rough-finished, hand-made description. 





Pamphlets are printed with wide margins and untrimmed edges. The 
work is excellent, and the accompanying reproduction of a letter-head will 
give an idea of the general character of the displayed work. In the original 
the initial T and the ornaments are printed in red, balance in black. 





PROCESS CUTS WITHOUT THE CAMERA. 


For those who desire a cheap and ready means of mak- 
ing cuts, a method recently devised by Mr. W. S. Phillips, 
of Seattle, Washington, will be found to have points of 
merit. The proc- 
ess has been 
patented by Mr. 
Phillips. Space 
does not permit 
of a detailed de- 
scription of the 
method. In brief. 
the main feature 
is the prepara- 
tion of a stripping film, which when placed upon a glass 
will be sufficiently friable to permit of a drawing in line 
being cut through upon it, and upon the film being trans- 
ferred to metal, etching may be proceeded with, the camera 
being thus dispensed with. The accompanying sketches are 








specimens of Mr. Phillips’ production by his invention. 
We hope to give further details in our next issue. For 
particulars address W. S. Phillips, No. 175 Fifth avenue, 


Chicago. 





THE American Pressman for June, the convention num- 
ber, appears in a handsome lithographed cover. The inter- 
est of its contents continues to grow from month to month 
under its present able management. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


L’IMPRIMERIE says the apprenticeship of a pressman isa 
serious matter in England, as none are admitted to the 
ranks of machinemen until they have ‘‘served their time’”’ 
and have given satisfactory proof of their capacity to fill the 
position. 

THE international exposition of Bordeaux will be open 
from May to November. Classes 12 to 28 of Liberal Arts 
comprise books, printing, paper manufactures, binding, 
office material, designs, photography and their derivatives 
in connection with printing. 

At the annual meeting of the Typothetz, of Troy, New 
York, held June 17, the following officers were elected: 
J. W. Smith, president ; Alex Meekin, vice-president ; E. H. 
Lisk, secretary; T. J. Hurley, treasurer. Executive com- 
mittee— E. H. Foster, W. V. N. Stowell, S. M. Stone. 
Delegates to convention— E. H. Foster, E. H. Lisk, J. W. 
Smith. Alternates—T. J. Hurley, Alex Meekin, W. V. N. 
Stowell. 

UNDER the heading ‘*‘ New Typographical Inventions and 
Machines,” L’/mprimerie gives a description of a new 
rotary machine for printing several colors from a roll, 
recently made by Marinoni, of Paris. On these presses, 
which are constructed specially for chromo-lithography, 
the various colors are printed at one impression, the paper 
going from one cylinder to another with mathematical exact- 
ness, giving a perfect register and great rapidity of execu- 
tion. 

AN international exhibition of lithography will be 
opened in Paris on the 1st of September next to celebrate the 
centenary of the invention of lithography, under the auspices 
of the French society of lithograph artists. All ideas of 
profit will be banished by the promoters of the exhibition, 
and the entire entrance fees will be used to purchase gold 
and silver medals for the exhibitors of exceptional merit. A 
lithographed journal illustrated by designs of the best 
artists of the profession will be issued in connection with 
the exhibition. 

AN effort is being made in Belgium to form a society 
under the name of the ‘‘Confraternitée Belge,’’ to raise the 
price of newspaper advertising. Among the reasons given 
of the necessity of such a society is meritioned the fact that 
in that country are 1,100 printeries and 800 papers, and 
advertisements six inches deep, single column, are taken as 
low as 15 francs ($3) a year, or 6 cents per insertion, not 
counting the subscription to the paper, which is furnished 
free. In addition to this the printer is obliged to take choc- 
olate, wine, oil, etc., from his patrons in remuneration for 
his work. 

A CORRESPONDENT signing himself ‘‘ An Old-Timer,”’ 
writing from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘The type- 
setting machines haven’t struck this city yet, but I under- 
stand they will soon. A city of nearly 40,000, with four 
daily newspapers — one morning and three evening — besides 
book and job offices, weekly papers, etc., will not ‘take a 
back seat,’ and the ‘machines’ are bound to come here. 
The older printers are not generally in favor of the 
‘machine,’ but the younger ones are. The writer is an old- 
timer, and as he is failing right along in typesetting he is 
glad that the ‘machines’ are invented. Printers are more 
adapted to turn their hand to something else than many other 
mechanics, and many of them are obtaining better positions 
than they had at setting type. When a printer cannot hardly 
make laboring men’s wages any more, it is about time he 
gave up the business. Whata blessing it is that the type- 
setting machine has been invented, and we can look forward 
to seeing much greater inventions in the way of labor-sav- 
ing machines. It is a good thing the International Typo- 
graphical Union has a home for aged printers, but it is 


hoped they will build a home in the East when the home in 
the West will not be able to accommodate all of them. 
Business in this city is very good, at this writing, but 
‘tourists’ had not better come here. Wages are $10 per 
week — night and day work. Piecework is a thing of the 
past here, with the exception of a few old-timers, in one of 
our book offices, who cannot hardly make $10 at 28 cents per 
thousand.”’ 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE boys that write for the papers — 
They’re the best of ’em all, I guess ; 

For most of ’em come from the country, 
Where they’re pullin’ the old hand press ! 


An’ they never forget their raisin’, 
An’ they’re livin’ the world to bless ; 
For most of ’°em come from the country, 
Where they’re pullin’ the old hand press ! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

THE Cleveland (Ohio) Press has added extra tops to the 
Rogers machines, and can now set either nonpareil or agate 
face on the same machine. 

THE offices of that artistic illustrated quarterly, Modern 
Art, formerly published at Indianapolis, Indiana, have been 
removed to 286 Roxbury street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
L. Prang & Co. having become its publishers. Mr. J. M. 
Bowles continues as editor. 

THE Smith-Perry Printing Company, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
now use two Thorne machines in setting up their two dailies, 
the Morning Times and the Evening Journal. They are 
now using the full Associated press reports, and their papers 
present quite a metropolitan appearance. 

AMONG the papers devoted to the expression of opinion 
on the labor problem, the Labor Leader, of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, occupies a deservedly high place. When the tone 
of the labor press is elevated to the dignity of its cause, its 
influence will begin to form. The Labor Leader is issued 
weekly and reaches some three thousand subscribers. 


Mr. GEORGE Burt, editor and proprietor of the Repudli- 
can, of Henry, Illinois, has the sympathy of his many 
friends and acquaintances in the death of his wife on May 
31. Mrs. Burt was aged sixty-three at the time of her death. 
She was born in Springfield, Massachusetts, and was a 
most estimable, refined lady. Her death is sincerely 
mourned by all who knew her. 

WILLIAM E. CurtTIs, now traveling in Japan, writes to 
the Chicago Record that the respect of the press of Japan 
for the mikado is expressed by printing his name in capitals. 
For example one paper says: 

“The nation will echo the words of its EM- 
PEROR, who says : ‘WE were constrained to take 


up arms against China for no other reason than OUR 
desire to secure for the Orient an enduring peace.’ ” 





‘““THE MURAL PAINTERS”? is the title of a society incor- 
porated in New York state last month, with objects ‘‘ to 
promote the delineations of the human figure in its relation 
to architecture, whether rendered in pigment, stained glass, 
mosaic, tapestry, or other appropriate medium, and to foster 
the development of its ornamental concomitants ; to formu- 
late a code to cover decorative competitions, and by-laws to 
regulate professional practice; to hold exhibitions of all 
and only such work as is included within its legitimate 
scope; to establish an educational propaganda through the 
agency of the press, lectures, existing schools, or in whatso- 
ever lawful manner opportunity may suggest.’’ The loca- 
tion of its principal office will be in New York city. The 
directors are: John La Farge, Frederic Crowninshield, 
George W. Maynard, Maitland Armstrong, Charles M. 
Shean, Charles R. Lamb, Otto H. Einright, Frederick S. 
Lamb, Francis S. Jones and Will H. Low. 
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THE NECESSITY OF CAREFUL PROOFREADING. 


The accompanying half-tone reproduction of an article 
clipped from an eastern paper is presented to demonstrate 
the importance of a proper preparation of copy for the press, 
and the care needed in correcting the proof. While a num- 
ber of the marks are of minor importance, many of the errors 
are inexcusable, and greatly mar the appearance of the 
matter and the force of the article. 





I AM very much pleased with the Vest Pocket Dictionary. 
It is concise, and yet contains so many more words than 
other similar editions of dictionaries, and is always handy 
when wanted. 


I showed mine to the boys in the office, and 


they want one each. I inclose herewith $1, for which please 
send me two Vest Pocket Dictionaries, bound in leather.— 
T. E. Skinner, Osborne, Kansas. 





A LITTLE boy who was taken by a pious and rigidly 
orthodox aunt to a series of revival meetings during the 
winter, at Des Moines, Iowa, was much impressed and con- 
cerned by the vivid portrayals of a place of future punish- 
ment and the impassioned warning to sinners. On last 
Sunday afternoon he came running to his mother, witha 
page of the in his little hands, his eyes wide open with 
horror, and cried out: ‘‘O mamma, here’s a picture of goin’ 
to hell!’’ It was, in reality, a poorly executed cut of one 
of Iowa’s most charming summer resort hotels. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


PuHILtip Hano & Co., 808-810 Greenwich street, New 
York, write that their increasing business will enable them 
to find places for a few good traveling men with experience 
in their lines. 

AMONG the job. printers of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
opening offices on their own account, the most recent firm is 
that of Ryder & Snyder, who have established themselves on 
East King street. They are reputed to be energetic and 
businesslike young men. 

THE Manhattan Typefoundry, 52 Frankfort street, New 
York, have been appointed exclusive agents in the East for 
the American pony cylinder press, manufactured by the 
Prouty Company, Chicago. They have placed several of 
these machines in and around New York, which can be seen 
at any time by parties interested. 





Mr. ANTON WILD, formerly superintendent of the photo- 
engraving department of the Mathews-Northrup Company, 
has purchased an interest in the Volger Engraving & Print- 
ing Company, 359 Washington street, Buffalo, the firm now 
being Volger & Wild. 

Mr. J. W. O’BANNON has resigned his position with 
Albert D. Smith, and started in business on his own account 
under the name of ‘‘ The J. W. O’Bannon Company,” at 72 
Duane street, New York, with a full line of bookbinders’ 
and paper-box makers’ supplies. 

SOME great records have been made with the Thorne 
typesetting machines of late. In one office, where a num- 
ber of these machines are at work, three teams have passed 
the 300,000 mark, the fastest making 352,000 ems in one 
week. This is a union office, eight hours constituting a 
day’s work. 

THE catalogue of photo-engravers’ supplies just issued 
by the Scovill & Adams Company, of 423 Broome street, 
New York, gives in surprising extent and variety illustra- 
tions of the many conveniences devised for the uses of photo- 
engravers. The catalogue is excellently printed, and gives 
estimates for plant, etc., with much information of interest 
to engravers. 

IN connection with the notice of the new Pony Campbell 
press in the June issue the cut of the New Model web press 
was inserted. While the Campbell Company are up-to-date 
in all the different makes of presses, they do not claim to 
have yet reached that point of perfection where they use a 
roll feed and curved plates for small jobbing. They hope to 
get along to this point later, but at present the printing 
fraternity must be satisfied with the machinery they are 
making. 


Mr. HARRY FRANKS, manufacturer’s agent for Austra- 
lasia, has in contemplation another business round-trip 
through Canada, America and England, similar to that 
taken by him in the World’s Fair season. Mr. Franks has 
been very successful in introducing American papers and 


printing machinery, typesetting machines, etc., in Australia, 
and anticipates establishing desirable connections with 
some prominent firms on his approaching tour. Until the 
end of August Mr. Franks’ address will be care of Messrs. 
W. H. Parsons & Co., 4 Warren street, New York. 


A PECULIARITY of the flake graphite mined at Ticonder- 
oga by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, is that when the paint made from it is brushed 
out each flake laps over its fellows after the manner of fine 
fish scales, forming a covering of great elasticity and dura- 
bility. Many attempts have been made to offer substitutes 
for this paint to discriminating buyers, but for thirty years 
it has maintained its superiority. 


AMONG the more recent productions of the German type- 
foundries a number of attractive floral decorative designs 
appear which seem to have much of the lightness and grace 


gees 
4p & & 


that characterize the products of American foundries. The 
successors of the Benjamin Krebs typefoundry, Frankfurt 
on Main, show in the 7ypographische Jahrbucher some very 
pretty designs of this character, which we consider worthy 
of reproduction for the benefit of such of our readers that 
have not convenient access to the foreign specimen books. 

THE well-known firm of Walker & Bresnan, dealers in 
type and printers’ supplies, at Frankfort and William 
streets, New York, has been dissolved by mutual consent, 
Mr. Walker retiring. The business will still be carried on 
at the same location by Mr. Bresnan, and it is understood 
that after a rest of a few months Mr. Walker will also again 
enter the field. 

THE Philadelphia branch of the American Typefounders’ 
Company is casting an order for 15,000 pounds of Ronaldson 
Old Style for the government printing office, Washington. 
This Philadelphia foundry has long been the most complete 
and progressive typefoundry in the world, and during the 
past year its effectiveness has been increased by the addi- 
tion of a large number of the most perfect automatic type- 
casting machines yet invented. Despite the dull times its 
output of type has been increasing rapidly. 

THE Pacific Branch of the Minnesota Typefoundry Com- 
pany, at Seattle, Washington, will move into new quarters 
on the ground floor, at 217 Columbia street, on July 1. 
Under the able management of Mr. E. W. Powell, this 
branch seems to be flourishing. In November, 1894, he 
started in with two rooms on the fourth floor, and in Feb- 
ruary of the following year moved onto the second floor, and 
had a storeroom for machinery. He now occupies the 
ground floor and basement. THE INLAND PRINTER is on 
sale at this branch, its attractive glass hanger being dis- 
played in full view of all callers. 

IN a recent letter from the L. L. Brown Paper Company, 
of Adams, Massachusetts, Mr. A. B. Daniels, the treasurer, 
takes occasion to state: ‘‘ We have nothing particularly new 
to offer in the way of novelties, but still continue to make the 
best ledger paper in the world, as well as the other grades 
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which are so familiar to the trade. The past year has been 
a very busy and successful one, and we have within the last 
three months secured four large state orders in addition to 
those we have previously enjoyed. We are furnishing the 
various departments of the United States government with 
most of their paper, and this, in addition to the regular 
trade which we have, makes a very encouraging outlook.”’ 
The L. L. Brown Paper Company find an increased demand 
for their hand-made papers, and have recently appointed 
George H. Taylor & Co., Chicago, western agents for the 
sale of these special papers. 


COLORED lithographs have grown so successful in France 
that the government has decided to have postage stamps and 
banknotes in chromos. The bank of France is at work at 
present on models of bills of different denominations, on 
which three and four different colors are being made visi- 
ble. The postal and telegraph department has under con- 
sideration a polychrome type of postage stamp to replace 
the actual stamp, which has been in use long enough. 
These decisions. are to go into effect before very long. So 
that to the saying: the present is all for the painters; one 
might add: the future is for colors. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





THE PEERLESS JOB PRESSES. 


The builders of the Peerless job press now make all 
half-mediums on their extra-heavy pattern and have reduced 
the list price $50. This makes the Peerless one of the heavi- 
est and strongest machines built for large forms, half-tones 
and embossing, of which so much is done nowadays on job 
presses. Full particulars regarding the Peerless may be 
obtained of Frank Barhydt, New York Life building, Chi- 
cago, who has sold hundreds of them in the past sixteen 
years. Mr. Barhydt is authority on bed and platen presses, 
and those wanting machines for special work would do well 
to consult him. 





WORLD’S FAIR CERTIFICATES OF AWARD. 


The certificates of award for the Columbian Exposition 
of 1893 are approaching completion in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing at Washington. The engraved 
work is done, and is said by those who have seen it to be 
exceedingly good. The work of printing in the judges’ 
award on certificates, by letterpress process, is now in 
progress. The type selected, some fifty styles of the most 
artistic. design, was all ordered from the American Type- 
founders’ Company, and the selection was made by a well- 
known typographical expert especially employed for the pur- 
pose. The company feels quite flattered. 





THE IMPROVED COUNTRY PROUTY. 


On page 366 of this issue will be found the advertisement 
of W. G. Walker & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, builders of 
the press named above. This machine is being placed in 
large numbers of country printing offices, and is giving 
satisfaction everywhere. The statement which the company 
makes that it is the best press in the world for the money is 
a broad one, but they are willing to back up their claims 
with convincing proofs. The firm takes pleasure in calling 
attention this month to the new electric motor which they 
are building. These machines give the ideal power for 
printing offices, the most popular plan being to have a small 


motor attached to each machine instead of a large one run- 
ning the entire plant. Messrs. Walker & Co. inform us that 
the government has ordered ten of these motors. They 
would be glad to give all information desired in regard to 
these machines, or their presses, and invite correspondence. 





THE ‘‘NEW PERFECTION ”’ WIRE STITCHER. 


To say that this is a machine ‘“‘ with a mind of its own”’ 
would be a statement not much to be wondered at by one 
who has witnessed it in action. It is not perhaps the 
machine itself, so much as what it does, that gives rise to 
this expression. The mechanism is exceedingly simple, 
there being but 





few wearing 
parts, and none 
which cannot be 
renewed at small 
cost. It is when 
one sees it re- 
spond to the 
slightest move- 
ment of an indica- 
tor on the part of 
the operator, with 
a readiness that 
seems almost to 
imply that it 
understands what 
is required, that 
this thought comes 
into the mind of 
the beholder. The 
stitching ofa 
single sheet of pa- 
per may be fol- 
lowed by one 
seven-eighths of 
an inch in thick- 














ness with a rapid- 
ity limited only by 
the deftness of the operator. There is about it, too, an 
appearance of stability without clumsiness, and an utter 
absence of intricate mechanism, that inspire one with a 
belief in its wearing qualities, as well as a feeling that it 
can do all that is claimed for it. 

The table may be changed into a saddle with a simple 
movement of the lever shown beneath it. A reversal of the 
lever brings it back into a solid table again. This in itself 
is a valuable feature, resulting in a saving of much time and 
annoyance. An extra space from clinchers to curve of 
machine, in addition toa large drop capacity, is provided, 
thereby meeting the requirements of calendar work and 
large publications. Heavy work may be stitched with 
light wire, either round or flat, although a heavy wire may 
be used if desired. The machines are furnished with a per- 
fect roll feed device, the best in the world. The clinching is 
absolutely perfect. Further information may be obtained 
from the J. L. Morrison Company, 15-17 Astor Place, New 
York. Their advertisement appears elsewhere in this issue. 





‘‘OUR SUMMER ”’ 


awakens thoughts of vacations pleasantly spent; of trips 
through the woods for game; of speckled beauties taken 
from murmuring streams; of health restored and sundry 
other recollections of a well-earned respite from cares of 
business, thoroughly enjoyed. ‘*Our Summer ’”’ covers the 
lakes and summer resorts in Illinois and Wisconsin along 
the line of the Wisconsin Central, and is just what you need 
to enable you to reach a decision as to where you will spend 
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your holiday the coming season. Brimful of information 
and interspersed with half-tone illustrations of scenes along 
the line of the Central. A copy will be promptly mailed 
you on receipt of 2-cent stamp. Address: James C. Pond, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





SUPERIOR REDUCING COMPOUND. 


The four-page insert in the last issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER advertising the Superior Reducing Compound cre- 
ated considerable interest, and as a result of it the company 
has received numerous orders. One of the latest progress- 
ive moves of this concern has been the placing of a supply 
of the compound with agents in different parts of the 
United States, with a view to giving printers an opportunity 
of purchasing in their own towns, or having to send buta 
short distance for it. We give below a list of agencies 
where the compound is now on sale. Others will be added 
as the calls for the reducer continue to grow: 

American Typefounders’ Co., 405 Sansome st., San Francisco, Cal. 
Second and Stark sts., Portland, Ore. 
No. 150 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Rose and Duane sts., New York city, N. Y. 
No. 606 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frederick and Water sts., Baltimore, Md. 
No. 83 Ellicott st., Buffalo, N. Y. 

308 Wood st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

239 St. Clair st., Cleveland, Ohio. 

7 Longworth st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

89 Huron st., Milwaukee, Wis. 

139-141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. 
Fourth and Elm sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
84 East Fifth st., St. Paul, Minn. 

113 First av., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1118 Howard st., Omaha, Neb. 

533 Delaware st., Kansas City, Mo. 
1616 Blake st., Denver, Colo. 

Conner, Fendler & Co., 16-18 Chambers st., New York city, N. Y. 
Palmer & Pruden, 145 High st., Boston, Mass. 

Norman Printers’ Supply Co., 391-395 State st., New Haven, Conn. 
A. D. Farmer & Son, 111-113 Quincy st., Chicago, Il. 

Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago, Il. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. 

Golding & Co., 346 Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 

183 Fort Hill square, Boston, Mass. 

1004 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. S. Pease & Co., 115 Jefferson av., Detroit, Mich. 

Robert Rowell, corner Third and Market sts., Louisville, Ky. 
Washington Typefoundry, 314-316 Eighth st., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., 23 East Mitchell st., Atlanta, Ga. 

A. D. Farmer & Son., 63-65 Beekman st., New York city, N. Y. 
George Bruce’s Son & Co., 13 Chambers st., New York city, N. Y. 

E. K. Graham & Co., 516 Commerce st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York city, N. Y. 

H. C. Hansen, 24-26 Hawley st., Boston, Mass. 

Samuel Stephens, 174 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Mass. 

R. W. Hartnett & Bro., 52-54 North Sixth st., Philadelphia Pa. 

St. Louis Printers’ Supply Co., 224 and 226 Walnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 
Great Western Typefoundry, 556 Walnut st., Kansas City, Mo. 

1114 Howard st., Omaha, Neb. 
Minnesota Typefoundry Co., 72-74 East Fifth st., St. Paul, Minn. 
Jos. Hyrum Parry, 41 East North Temple st., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Scarff & O’Connor, Dallas, Texas. 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 
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“ “ 


ee “ “ 


Among the numerous testimonials received within the 
last few days, the following will prove of interest : 


Superior Reducing Compound Company : CHICAGO, June 19, 1895. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have tried several reducers into which ether entered, 
and found that when new and the ether not evaporated they were well 
enough, but they would not keep well. With that eliminated they were 
nearly worthless. Yours is not so as far as I can judge at present. 

I tried it for a lumpy, skinny, $4 lake red, two years uncovered and 
thought to be a loss. It made the ink work like a new black in its texture, 
and its work fully justifies the name you give it —‘* Superior Reducer.”’ 

Yours, A. G. SMITH. 

P. S.—Will send sample of next job done with that same red with the 

compound used and if possible without, though doubt if latter be practicable. 


The compound is put up in patent cans, with screw top, 
and furnished in one, two and five pound sizes, at 50 cents 
per pound. The home office of the Superior Reducing Com- 
pound Company is at 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 
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THE RELIANCE HAND PRESS. 


A hand press for proving plates that would not break is 
something engravers have long sought in vain, for the reason 
that the extraordinary strain to which it must be subjected 
has not been anticipated by manufacturers. Even the 
presses that were made to order have failed, as they were 
built from ordinary patterns and strengthened only in 
places, but still possessed some fatal weakness. The 
Reliance special hand press is designed and constructed for 
engravers’ use from the floor up, and the proportions of the 





various parts and the materials used are claimed by the 
manufacturers to insure the press against breakage under 
the severest tests. The frame is made in four sections, and 
these sections are secured by heavy steel rods running 
through them. The advantage of having the frame in sec- 
tions is that the upward strain, which would otherwise be 
all or partially on the columns, is thrown entirely on the 
steel rods. The plate portions of the bed and platen are 
thicker than on other presses of this style, and the bracing 
is much stronger. In addition to cross braces, the bed has 
diagonal braces. The toggle lever and connection are of 
forged steel, and are proportionately wider and thicker. 
Herein also the leverage has been increased. The impres- 
sion cup, toggle bearing and toggle and lever pins are made 
of tool steel. In thus strengthening the press, the impres- 
sion is necessarily improved to no small degree. The bed 
and platen being of greater rigidity, and the faces of these 
not requiring to be planed hollow to allow for springing, a 
perfectly flat impression is obtained. Paul Shniedewend 
& Co., of Chicago, are the manufacturers. 





HOW’S THIS? 


There have been so many improvements made in paper 
folding machinery during the past five years that one 
naturally wonders where it will cease. Mr. W. Downing, 
manager of the Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, has been an active participant in producing 
new ideas and will, this month, place upon the market a 
new jobbing machine that, he says, will surpass anything 

















ever introduced. There are a number of new features, never 
used in machines of this class, that are productive of a 
wider range of sizes and styles of work. It will be an up- 
to-date, jobbing folder, suitable for any kind of work, from 
common periodical to the finest book and catalogue work. 
Those contemplating the purchase of folding machinery 
in the near future will find it interesting to secure particu- 
lars relating to this machine. 





THE CRANSTON PRESS. 

The following extracts from letters recently received by 
the Cranston Printing Press Company, of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, speak highly for. the wearing qualities of the 
presses of their manufacture after years of actual service : 


“The press which you put in for us something more than a year ago has 
behaved beautifully and done most excellent work.”’ 

‘“*We have had one of your presses in use two years. We are entirely 
satisfied with it for every class of work. The press works as smooth and 
noiseless as the day it was put up.” 

“The press has given the best of satisfaction. Have not put a cent’s 
worth of repairs on the machine; been in use nearly three years.”’ 

*“* We have used it four years, and it is just as good as new.” 

“The three presses we purchased of you in 1889 have given excellent 
satisfaction, and not one cent of repairs has been paid out on them.” 

‘“*Have used your press five years. Has not been out of order a single 
time, and bids fair to last always. I would have no other press.”’ 

‘*We have had your press in constant use some five or six years, and 
don’t think it has cost us one dollar for repairs.”’ 

‘The press has been in continuous use for the past seven years and gives 
the best satisfaction.” 

“Have found it all and more than you claimed. Have run my press 
eight years and never paid out one dollar for repairs on it and it is appar- 
ently as good as new today.”’ 

‘““We have been running your No. 3 press by gas power day and night 
for more than nine years, and there is not a flaw in it today. It does as good 
work as any press made.” 

“The Cranston press we have had in constant use for nearly ten years 
has proved a profitable investment. We consider it the most profitable 
press in our office. The repair bill has been very small.” 

“T have a Cranston press bought in February, 1882, and constantly in 
use since. It has not cost me one cent in repairs, and gives satisfaction in 
every respect.”’ 

‘“*We purchased the press in 1880 and it has been in daily use ever since, 
and when we Say it is just as good a machine today as when it came from the 
factory, we mean just what we say.” 

“The press is all that a good printer can desire.” 





THE GOLDING ART JOBBER. 

For printing cuts, and especially half-tones, it is requi- 
site that a job press should have an unyielding impression 
and perfect ink distribution. It has been proved by experi- 
ment that one style of press now on the market is especially 
adapted for this line of printing. Having four form rollers 
and a fountain extending the full length of the disk, it is 
possible on this press to get a uniform supply of ink and 
distribute upon the disk the amount required for each im- 
pression. In addition to the distributing surface afforded 
by the disk, four form rollers, extra large fountain cylinder 
and fountain roller, there is a ‘‘ duplex distributor ’’ under 
the bed upon which the form rollers pass before each impres- 
sion. This plate is in the form of a segment of a cylinder, 
and has a movement from end to end of about one inch, the 
movement being so timed that it is at one end on alternate 
impressions. It also changes the movement of the rollers. 
This obliterates any lines that may be left by the form on 
the rollers, and with much less friction and damage to the 
rollers than would follow the same result accomplished by 
cylinder distribution. The press referred to is the Golding 
Art Jobber, and any information regarding it can be 
obtained from Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. 





THE BEST LINE EAST. 
When going East, travel via Niagara Falls and the pictur- 
esque Lehigh Valley Route. Write to Charles S. Lee, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, for descriptive matter. 
4-6 
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IT WILL PAY 


Photo-engravers to send to Scovill & Adams Company, 423 
Broome street, New York, for their photo-engravers’ cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 





THE ADVANCE LEVER PAPER CUTTER. 


We present herewith an illustration of this popular 
cutter showing some recent improvements made in it, among 
which are the new style lever, the gibs and set-screws in 
side frames, and extra heavy frames and cross stay. In 


order to show the strength of these cutters a block of solid 
oak, four inches thick and eight inches long, was trimmed 
upon one of these machines in the salesroom of Barnhart 
Bros. & Spindler, Chicago, cutting endways of the grain, it 
requiring the united strength of two men to force the knife 
through the wood. The machine was not strained or 
harmed in the least. As this test was greater than required 
of any cutter under ordinary conditions, it is proof that the 
‘“*‘ Advance ”’ is all that its name implies. Large numbers of 
these cutters are being sold every week, and the demand 
seems to be increasing. Mr. James L. Lee, of the Challenge 
Machinery Company, Chicago, makers of this cutter, 
informs us that their business is growing, and that orders 
for Challenge Gordon job presses, Ideal hand cylinder 
presses, Army presses, and other machinery, have doubled 
in the past sixty days. They have recently filled orders for 
Canada, Australia, Russia, Central and South America and 
Mexico. 


BICYCLE ADVERTISING. 


The Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, makers of the Columbia bicycles, are lavish advertis- 
ers, and at all times their advertisements have merited the 
close observation of all competent observers. These adver- 
tisements are set up in Hartford, in the office of the. com- 
pany, who have one of the best appointed printing offices, 
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used for ad. display only, in the country. This outfit was 
supplied by the American Typefounders’ Company, and has 
everything in it that is fashionable in type and borders. 
Two of Gally’s Universal Printing Presses, for which the 
American Typefounders’ Company is general selling agent, 
are used. 





THE EMPIRE TYPESETTER. 


Now that the fire of criticism which so fiercely assailed 
the introduction of typesetting machines has died almost 
entirely down, their points of real practical utility are being 
made more manifest with the constant broadening of the 
field. However, even though the issue is being so gen- 
erally accepted, the writer believes it to be a fact that a 
great many well-informed members of the printing and pub- 
lishing fraternity are not yet fully aware of the marvelous 
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NIAGARA AUTOMATIC FEEDER. 


We present on this page an illustration of the Niagara 
Automatic Feeder for cylinder presses and folding and rul- 
ing machines. It is a model of ingenuity, and it is impossi- 
ble to obtain from any photographic reproduction a correct 
idea of the nicety and thoroughness with which the work is 
done. Its power is obtained from an electrical attachment 
that forms a part of the machine. After the paper is placed 
in position no further attention is necessary. The sheets 
are made to pass around the small cylinder shown at the 
back and under ‘‘combers,’’ which advance them at. proper 
intervals to the feed guides. When a sheet of paper strikes 
the feed guides it cuts off the current. After the sheet is 
seized by the grippers and drawn down around the press 
cylinder the connection is again resumed, and the machine 
is set in motion long enough to advance another sheet to the 





work that is being done upon them. Some observations 
were recently made with a view to ascertaining just what is 
being accomplished in this line, which are of value because 
they were made entirely upon work done under ordinary 
circumstances, with no preparation whatever for the trial. 
The machine noted was an Empire typesetter in the office of 
the New York Observer. Copy was given to the operator on 
a Thursday afternoon, at thirty minutes past four. Closing- 
up time came an hour later, and work was abandoned until 
8:05 the next morning. The machine was started again at 
that time, and with the exception of a wait of nineteen 
minutes for copy, was kept in motion until fourteen minutes 
past twelve. The average per hour for the two operators 
was 6,336 ems, the total amount set being 30,621 ems. The 
type set had been nicked six months before, and was in 
constant use since that time. The usual amount of dust and 
printing ink adhered to it, retarding its motion to a certain 
degree, but notwithstanding this fact and the speed at which 
the machine was run, not an ounce of type was broken. 


guides, when it is again stopped until that sheet is removed. 
It is almost impossible for more than one sheet to be fed at 
a time. The capacity of the feeder is limited only by the 
speed of the press to which it is attached. Made in all 
sizes to fit any press, folder or ruler. Sold exclusively by 
the J. L. Morrison Co., 15-17 Astor place, New York. 


PICTURESQUE ERIE. 


“Far up among the rarest sunbeams: 
A mountain captive in a court of green.” 

This is the appropriate motto to a superb collection of 
54 half-tone illustrations of scenes about Lake Chautauqua 
just issued by the passenger department of the Chicago & 
Erie Railway under the supervision of D. I. Roberts, the 
general passenger agent. The Erie Railway is the most 
direct route to the beautiful scenes shown in the collection, 
and the alluring influence of the illustrations are certainly 
most powerful. The work is worthy of its subject, and 
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unlike most souvenirs for gratuitous distribution it has been 
evidently prepared with all the scrupulous attention to 
details which is supposed to characterize only special and 
limited editions. The charm of the Lake Chautauqua 
region as a summer resort can be well appreciated by even 
a hurried look through the book, but he would indeed be a 
hurried man who would not linger delightedly over its pages. 





AN AUTOMATIC EMBOSSING PRESS. 


The illustration herewith gives a fairly good view of the 
Blackhall & Anderson embossing press. It is strongly and 
carefully made in every particular, and is the result of long 
and careful experimenting and trial, and is now offered to 
the trade after nearly two years of actual use and proof of 
its capacity on all kinds of general work, plain and colored. 
The machine weighs 800 pounds, and is arranged for power. 
The work is very light, as slight pressure on the treadle 
throws on the clutch, and on the release of the treadle the 
machine will stop in proper position. Getting the die ready 
is just the same as in any embossing press, but the pressure 
can be locked in the center, and the amount of pressure 
adjusted to anything required in a moment. The machine 
may be set to any thickness of die instantly, by means of a 
worm wheel and pinion. The impression-bed is extra 
heavy and strong, and the long bearings in the counter head 
insure a true and solid impression. There is no jar or 
vibration whatever, and the dwell of the counter gives the 
same result as the best hand work. The pressure is always 
uniform, so all work is under one condition, giving great 
evenness to the work. From the smallest to the largest dies 
the impression can be fixed at any degree required. There 
is an open space between the counter head and the wiper 
where the die rests in a carrier each revolution of the fly 
wheel. The operator applies the color to the die with a spe- 
cial brush at this point with the right hand, while the 
left hand holds the work in position to take the impression. 
The moment the die is inked 
the foot treadle is pressed, 
when the die will pass under 
the wiper, return cleaned un- 
der the counter, give the im- 
pression, release, return to 
first position, and stop, ready 
to be again inked. These 
movements are very rapid, as 
the entire work is done in one 
revolution of the shaft, after 
the color is applied. Of course 
the dwell to apply the color is 
at the option of the operator, 
and the speed is only limited 
by his or her skill. The speed 
of press depends on the skill 
of the operator, as the ma- 
chine makes no de- 
lay, and can be run 
to suit any speed 
required. For ordi- 
nary work, on dies 
of one inch or less, 
=.’ a speed of 1,500 per 
2 hour has been run 
on this machine; 
but a basis of 8,000 per day would be good average work. 
The machine can and has been run on a simple die, colored, 
at a speed of 1,500 per hour. This machine was on exhibi- 
tion in Chicago at the office of Messrs. Pettibone & Saw- 
telle, for about two weeks, in charge of Mr. Blackhall. It 
was visited by a number of steel die printers and favorably 
commented upon. Mr. Blackhall took orders for a number 
of the presses before he left the city. 




















MEHNERT’S COMBINATION MACHINE, 


The accompanying illustration shows a machine which 
bookbinders and printers will be greatly interested in, 
especially those located in small towns where they desire to 
do a variety of work and do not feel able to purchase sepa- 
rate machines for the different kinds required, or where the 
amount of work they have in each particular line is not 
enough to warrant the purchase of separate machines, even 
if they could afford it. The machine is the invention of Mr. 
Fred Mehnert, of Goshen, Indiana, and combines an index 










Mehnert’s Fees ons Ban 
Combination Bookbinders 
Mac hine FON & RVELETTER é ot? Printers : 
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cutter, section folder and puncher, corner cutter, punch and 
eyeleter, stabber and perforator. The central figure in the 
illustration shows the machine when arranged for index 
cutting; the others show the appearance of the table when 
the other attachments are placed in position. It requires 
but a few moments to change from one machine to the other. 
The index cutter makes a clean cut, with a little round 
corner in the bend; will cut any size, part, or through a 
whole book, and feeds automatically. The folder and 
puncher will be appreciated by blank-book makers, as it does 
away with hand folding and sawing holes in the sections. 
The folding and punching are done at one operation, the 
paper being pressed tightly in the fold and the holes being 
the size of the needle. The round corner cutter makes an 
even cut through two inches, and has three different knives 
attached to one head, so there is no changing, it being neces- 
sary to simply turn the required size to the front. The 
machine can also be used for cutting the corners in boxes. 
The punch and eyeleter is so arranged that it can be 
operated by two persons, punching the holes in the front 
and setting the eyelets in the rear. The stabber will pierce 
three or more holes through seven-eighths of an inch at a 
time, the needles or awls being easily changed to different 
distances. The perforator cuts a clean and sharp round 
hole, and will perforate eleven inches, so that any size of 
paper up to twenty-two inches can be perforated. The 
gauge is in the front and the paper can be fed in succession 
for any number of divisions. One of these machines was 
recently on exhibition at Gane Brothers, Chicago, and its 
operation was witnessed by quite a number of printers and 
bookbinders, all of whom spoke very highly of its work. 
Mr. Mehnert is now building several of these machines, and 
hopes to be able to fill orders within a very short time. 





LOW RATES TO BOSTON AND RETURN VIA BALTI- 
MORE & OHIO RAILROAD. 

On account of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor meeting, and the Knights Templar conclave at 
Boston, Massachusetts, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will 
sell excursion tickets at rate of one fare for the round-trip, 
going and returning via the same route. Circuitous route 
tickets will be sold at rate of sixty per cent of the sum of 
the first class limited fares via the routes selected. Tickets 
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will be on sale for the Christian Endeavor meeting from July 
5 to 9 inclusive, and will be good for return until July 22, 
but are subject to an extension until July 31, 1895. Tickets 
will be on sale for the Knights Templar conclave from 
August 19 to 25 inclusive, and will be good to return until 
September 10, subject to an extension until September 30, 
1895. For further information call on or address L. S. 
Allen, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the Ist of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 20th 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 








BOOKS. 
AL live printers should have Bishop’s “‘ Practical Printer,”’ 





200 pages, p rice $1. Also his “Diagrams of Imposition” and 
** Printers’ ‘Ready Reckoner,” 50 cents each; the ‘* Printers’ Order 
Book,” price $3, and ‘Speci mens of Job Work,” price $2. 
Sold by H. G. Bishop, 126 Duane street, N. Y., and all typefound- 





ers. andiest and most useful works’ published for printers. 
Also “The Job Printer’s List of Prices and Estimate Guide,” 
price $1. All who are starting in business need these books. 


A HIGHLY ELABORATE, up-to-date collection of miscel- 
laneous and calendar blotter designs, for wide-awake printers (hand- 
somely bound), mailed for 50 cents. Hollis Corbin, Publisher, St. Johns, Mich. 


MARVEL OF AD. COMPOSITION —The new typo- 
graphical luminary, the North Star, Westfield, Massachusetts. 6 cents 
instamps. Going like hot cakes. 


A PORTUGAL firm sends for Vol. III. of American Speci- 
men Exchange. Sent, unbound, $l. E.H. McCLURE, Buffalo, N. Y. 














ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 

pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising competition. This is a work that nace A compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches; 96 pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 tenes street, Chicago, 
or Ann street and Park Row, | New York. 


of our Hand-Book, ‘‘ Embossing on Ordi- 

nary Job Presses,’’ sent to every purchaser 

Op y of 1 1b. of our Superior Embossing Compo- 

sition, price, $1.25 per lb.; sample Jot, 35 cts. 

The most valuable and practical treatise on embossing ever issued, in simple 

and easily understood language, devoid of all technical phrases, making it 
valuable to the beginner—the result of years of practical experience. 

The 4. ad Embossing Composition Co., removed to 545 Baily st., 


Camden, N. F 


RACTICAL SPECIMENS No. 6 are still in print; or- 
der at once; price 25 cents. McCulloch’s Practical Job Records, $1.25 
and $2, with Nos. 5and 6 free. F. H. McCULLOCH, Austin, Minn. 











PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book = ‘How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lithographic Inks and their 
Varnishes.”’ You need it in your business)s GEORGE W.SMALL & CO., 
Kinney avenue and Wold street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOME CLEVER TRICKS in fancy presswork embellish 
the pages of the great specimen book entitled ‘‘ Calendar Blotter Speci- 
mens.”’ Price, postpaid, 50 cents. Hollis Corbin, Publisher, St. Johns, Mich. 


PECIMENS OF JOB PRINTING —A volume of prac- 
tical designs that should be in the hands of every progressive job printer. 
Plenty of colorwork ; enameled stock ; pages 6% by 10 inches. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents (no stamps). Order at once. E. W. ELFES, Castalia, S. D. 


SPECIMENS OF PRINTING — Only a limited number 
left ; letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, ball tickets, menus, etc. THE 
*“*One of the best examples of art printing that 
Price 50 cents. E. B. CATLIN, 











INLAND PRINTER Says: 
has fallen into our hands for some time.”’ 
Anaconda, Montana. 


SUMMER SNAP — We bought balance of edition (about 
400 copies) of ** The Pressman’s Manual,” and “ Manual of Imposition 
and Printers’ Ready Reckoner,” by J. H. Sergeant. Regular price 50 cents 
each. We will mail either for 25 cents, or both for 40 cents. Order quick. 
PRINTERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ashbourne, Pa. 











FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE — Complete set of plates of a World’s Fair illus- 


trated magazine, including all the original half-tone plates used in that 
publication, together with electrotypes of all the text pages—over 1,000 
half-tone plates in all. Shows the Fair from the time ground was first 
broken until the close of the Exposition. Just the thing for a souvenir book. 
Will sell cheap. Address *“WORLD’S FAIR,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE— Hoe web perfecting press, with stereotyping 
outfit. $4,000. J. H. STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park Row, N.Y. 


FOR SALE — Matrix Rolling Machine ; form 25 by 30. 
$250. J. H. STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park Row, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE — Gumming machine (Ostrander) with gearing 


and special improvements of our own invention. Littleused. Going out 
Address “GUM,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





of business and will sell cheap. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE — One Emmerich & Vonder- 
lehr bronzing machine for photograph mounts; also 2 h.-p. Sprague 
electric motor, used two months only. B. W. FAY, 27 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 


O EXCHANGE—Babcock 7-column, drum-cylinder steam 
press, in first-class shape; also Stonemetz folder. Want gasoline engine 
and pony press. J. W. COVINGTON, Blue Island, III. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 
SITUATION WANTED — By a first-class, practical, expe- 


rienced pressman. Sober and industrious. Can take charge. Address 
**A 10,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATION WANTED by a practical, all-around job 
printer; sober and steady; competent to take charge of small office. 
Address * D 42,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


HELP WANTED. 
ANTED — Live and responsible agents for half-tone and 


line engraving, in every town or city. Parties acquainted with pub- 
lishing and printing trade preferred. Weoffer liberal inducements to suitable 
parties. PHOT O-CHROMOTYPE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 723 San- 
som st., Philadelphia Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


COME WEST — Account of sickness will sell half interest 
in good paying newspaper and job office in thrifty Colorado county 

seat, 5,000 population. Cranston cylinder, fine job patronage, 1,000 circula- 

a $2,000, part cash, balance easy. Address “WHIT,” care INLAND 
RINTER. 


INE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY, located in New Eng- 

land; job printing plant, with electrotype plant and bindery; an estab- 

lished and profitable business. Can be bought at much less than its value. 
Address “C, L. U.,”? care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—Job printing office with best trade in the 
city; annual business, $10, 000; Miehle, Colt’s Armory and Pearl presses; 
point system ; everything in first-class condition; original cost, $5,000 
Immediate purchaser can buy cheap on easy terms. Owner has other busi- 
ness and no time to devote to the plant. Address or see K. M. MITCHELL, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Neat and complete job printing office, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Machinery and material modern and in good condition. 
Inventory $3,500. Sell for $2,500. A — 

ddress 



































Paying established trade. 
man can make good living and good interest on investment. 
“QUAD,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE OR TRADE —A splendidly equipped job 
printing plant in growing manufacturing town of 30,000; also equipped 

for stereotyping, ruling and binding. Will sell on easy terms or trade for 
real estate. Price $3,000. Address ‘‘ WAUGOO,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE — $3,000 will buy a first-class job office in 

Shreveport, Louisiana, which has an established aying business. Rea- 

son for selling — want to go into different business. Hive railroads enter this 

city, and in thirty days work will be begun on two more railroads. The divi- 

sion headquarters and shops of one will be located here. Address, C. W. 
HARDY, Shreveport, La. 


FINE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY, 
ENTRALLY LOCATED JOB PRINTING PLANT 


and ‘established business. Plant complete in every department ; cost 
$50,000. Business for the last six years averaged over $68,000. For terms 
address “ No. 333,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, | 
COUNTY OF COOK. { 


PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given that— pursuant to a 
decretal order, made and entered on this 24th day of J 4%" Fe by the 
wg COURT OF COOK COUNTY, in the case of W. I. DDOCK 
THE FRANZ GINDELE PRINTING COMPANY, e a General 
wane 136497, and Term Number 5787— 

‘The undersigned, the Receiver in the above entitled cause, will receive, 
during business hours, at his office, Room 9, 140-146 E. Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, sealed bids for the purchase of the plant now in the hands of 
the undersigned, as such Receiver, and the business conducted by him, as 
such receiver, including all the tangible Bek tf and effects connected with 
said business, being the property of THE FRANZ GINDELE PRINTING 
COMPANY, now on the 3d floor of 140-146 E. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ilti- 
nois, up to 10 o’clock A.M., sharp, on the 10th day of July, A.D. 1895; which 
said sealed bids will be opened by said Receiver at 10 o’clock sharp A.M., 
July 10th, 1895, at the office of the said Receiver, above particularly referred 
to, in the presence of all bidders and persons who shall then and there present 
themselves. 

No bid will be considered by said Court as a valid bid unless the same is 
e000 anied by a certified check for the sum of One Thousand Dollars 

000), payable to the order of the undersigned as Receiver, and to be held 
a him until the order of Court with reference to said certified check, and 
inclosed with said sealed bid, upon the conditions: that, in case the Court 
shall approve and confirm any bid so made, that such certified check of One 
Thousand Dollars ($1,000) be applied on the purchase price under said bid ; 
and, in case any such bidder should fail within the time, to be fixed by the 
Court, to pay into Court the amount of his bid for said property, as said 
Court shall direct ; then such certified check shall be forfeited as liquidated 
damages and become a part of the assets of the said estate in the hands of 
said Receiver. All checks accompanying bids not approved by the Court to 
be returned to the respective owners thereof. 

The property above referred to consists of pictorial printed paper, paper, 
ink, machinery, type, engravings, good will, and other property necessary to 
make up a general commercial = xy! ow, printing | business, 

TTER, Receiver, as aforesaid. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
NYBODY CAN NOW MAKE CUTS, from drawings, 


prints or photos, with my simple pen-and-ink zinc etching process. 
Takes only about five minutes to etch one or several cuts. The few materials 
required can be obtained in even a country town, at a cost of a few dimes. 
Common tinner’s zinc isused. A boy of fifteen can work it. You make a 
drawing with pen and ink on the zinc, or transfer a print or lead pencil draw- 
ing thereto, and a little acid ‘* does the rest.” A little practice makes elegant 
work. Now in extensive use all over the United States and Canada. In- 
structions as plain as A, B,C. Sent to any Pt of the world for$l._ Illus- 
trated circulars on application. THOS. M. DAY, Milton, Ind., U.S. A. 





CASH PAID FOR POSTAL CARDS that have been 
printed or addressed but not canceled. I pay 25 cents per 100. WM. P. 
MOUNT, 220 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRINTING INKS — Best in the world. Carmines, 12% 

cents an ounce; best job and cut black ever known, $1 a pound; best news 
ink seen since the world began, 4 cents a pound. Ilflustrated price list free 
on application. Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ [nk 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 











ANTED — Every printer to know that Co-Lye type and 

roller wash is just what is needed in every printing office. It will clean 

type and rollers when all else fails. Send 50 cents for trial bottle to A. C. 

osmer, Red Cloud, Nebraska. Is indispensable in the jobroom. It will save 
your type and rollers and make jobs work better. 





YOUNG MEN wishing to acquire a thorough knowledge 

of printing have the opportunity at the New York Trade School, First 
avenue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York. The course of 
instruction comprises newspaper and general job composition. Each student 
is under the constant supervision of an instructor, and rapid progress is 
assured. Write for catalogue giving particulars. 
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The only practi- 
cal and complete 
SetOf . + « « 
sold at a price within the means of every printer is made by 
HARRISON RULE MFG. Co., NORWALK, OHIO. 


This set is not a luxury, but a necessity, and will last a lifetime. 
Send at once for descriptive catalogue. 


LANCASTER, PA., May 2%, 1895. 
The four sets of rules received in good condition. They are the most complete set 
I have ever seen—perfect in workmanship and well tempered. Every printer should 
have a set. HENRY KNArP. 
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CALENDARS 
Calendar Pads. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
JAMES BATCHELAR, 49-51 Ann St., New York. 
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PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope atid validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING (. 


(OR. 47 & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MO 
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THE DURANT 
COUNTERS 


Received the Highest Award 
at the World’s Columbian Expositiow’. 


Send for Catalogue to W, N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GUA: ») 


.. MILWAUKEE.WIS 
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DIXON’S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 
AND 


D : XO N Ss BELT DRESSING....wxich prevents 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





Send for Circulars. 





The Twelve Cover Designs, 


By WILL H. BRADLEY, made for THE INLAND PRINTER, have been 
reproduced in miniature and published in pamphlet form, size 4% x 6 
inches. Those wishing to preserve in convenient shape these artistic 
and attractive drawings, which have been so highly commended both 
at home and abroad, should order one of these booklets. 

Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE- INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
CHICAGO OR NEW YORK. 





Armour’s 
Flexible Tablet 
Composition 


For gumming tablets of all kinds, and exceed- 
ingly valuable to printers, bookbinders and paper 
manufacturers. 

Universally pronounced the Best. 


Send for samples and‘prices. Correspondence solicited. 
BOOKBINDERS’ GLUE writtr rice and Sampes 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS, 
205 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ai <Entrating 


mw, 


ENGRAVING 
BY ALL PROCESSES , 









Designing and Building 


ee» OF SPECIAL... 


MACHINERY 


Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 
SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


JAMES ROWE, 
GENERAL MACHINIST. 





. 148-154 Monroe St. CHICAGO. 
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WE STAND ON MERIT ALONE. 
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CRANK MOVEMENT 


THE IMPROVED TWO-REVOLUTION 
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Double Rolling. Single End. Six Four-Inch Face Tracks. Box Frame. No Springs. Front or Back Delivery. 


UNEQUALED BY ANY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS IN IMPRESSION, REGISTER, 
DISTRIBUTION, SPEED AND LIFE. 


The Huber Presses are used by the representative houses of this country, who will substantiate all we claim 
for them. Send for descriptive circulars of our Sheet-Perfecting Book Press, Two-Color Press, Two-Revolution 
Job and Book ‘‘ Crank Movement ’’ Press, Two-Revolution Job and Book ‘‘ Air-Spring’’ Press, and Two-Revo- 
lution ‘‘ Mustang’’ Rapid Jobber ‘‘ Crank Movement.”’ 








DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 
































SIZES. 
ROLLERS 
NO. COVERING BED INSIDE | MATTER. NO LENGTH WIDTH HEIGHT | WEIGHT BOXED. SPEED. 
ENTIRE FORM.| BEARERS. OVER ALL. | OVER ALL.| OVER ALL. 
1 4 44 x6oin. | 40% x 56in. | 1 4-roller | 15 ft. g ft. 3in.| 6ft. gin. | About 8% tons. 1,100 to 1,500 
1 3 48 x6oin. | 44%x56in.|| 1 3-roller | 15 ft.8in.| 9 ft. 3in.| 6 ft. qin. rs a 1,000 to 1,400 
1% 4 37. x57in. | 34 x54in. || 1% 4-roller | 13 ft.6in.| 8 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5 in. 1% 1,300 to 1,800 
1% 3 4I x57in. | 38 x54in. || 1% 3-roller | 14 ft. 2in.| 8 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5in. 8 1,200 to 1,700 
2 4 37% x5§2in.| 34 x48in. | 2 4-roller | 13 ft.6in.| 8 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5in. 7 1,300 to 1,g00 
2 3 41% x 52in.| 38 x48in.|| 2 3-roller | 14 ft.2in.| 8 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5in. 1% 1,200 to 1,800 
3 4 29 x43in.| 24 x 4oin. 3 4-roller | 12 ft. 8in.| 7 ft. 6in.| 5 ft. oin. 6 * 1,500 to 2,000 











We furnish with Press— Countershaft, Hangers, 
Wrenches, Boxing and Shipping. 


VAN ALLENS 
59 Ann St. and 17 to 23 Rose St., NEW YORK. 


H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 


Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, two sets of Roller Stocks, 


& BOUGHTON, 
No. 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We CovER THE CONTINENT 


Some one of our eighteen Branches is convenient for you. The 
product of all Branches is at your service in each of our Branches. 


CHO 


OUR + PERFECT: METHODS + OF +s NANUFACTURE 
INSURE + LOW- PRICES. 


CSB 


‘satdeagn ‘[ppe ounders’ (0 


BOSTON, re s Street. | CLEVELAND, = = 239 St. Clair Street. | ST. PAUL, = = 84E. a Street. 








NEW YORK, = pero ets. | CINCINNATI, = = 7 Longworth Street. | KANSAS CITY, - - ~ Delaware Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, - om Street. | CHICAGO, = = 139-141 Monroe Street. | OMAHA, = = «= 1218 Howa ne Street. 
BALTIMORE, Fr son a as vans Streets. | MILWAUKEE, - «= 89 Huron Street. | DENVER, = - = = 1616 Blake Street. 
BUFFALO, = = = ‘= Ellicott Street. | ST. LOUIS, = Fourth and pig Streets. | PORTLAND, ORE., Second and Stark Streets. 
PITTSBURGH, - = = 308 Wood Street. MINNEAPOLIS, - = 113 First Avenue. SAN FRANCISCO, = 405 Sansome Street. 








“EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER.” 
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The Whitlock Fk 2 
. eo. 3 


Bed, 27x 80 -:-:-- Sheet, 23x 28 -:--- Type, 22x 27. 














THE MOST POPULAR PRINTING PRESS OF THE DAY ‘8 5"{. VOX: 








Half- Tones, Books, Headings, Covers, Circulars, Envelopes, Bags. 





THE ONLY PERFECT DELIVERY—all sizes and margins—printed side up, tapeless, flyless, 
no changing, no wearing, no breaking. 


THE ONLY PERFECT FOUNTAIN —well swings around the roller—ink used to the last 
ounce—no jabbing of short ink —no waste—no gray sheets. 


THE ONLY PERFECT BED AND CYLINDER—scraped true one to the other. Time saved 
in making ready. 


Perfect Register, Smoothest Running, Patent Durability. 


SCORES OF THESE PRESSES IN USE. LET US SEND YOU NAMES. 





THE FOLLOWING SIZES ALSO ARE CONSTRUCTED: 


Bed, 44 x 60 ‘ . Sheet, 41 x 56 = Bed, 35 x 47 - - Sheet, 32 x 44 
Bed, 41 x 52 . : Sheet, 38 x 50 = Bed, 29 x 42 - - Sheet, 25 x 38 
Bed, 37 x 52 . - Sheet, 34 x 48 = Bed, 28 x 34 - - Sheet, 24 x 30 


vewvork: urtinesow, © He Whitlock Machine Co. 


Sales ons BOSTON: 10 Mason Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS: 307% Pine St. OF DERBY, CONN. 
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th of July 


Tricks are well enough for the small boy, but the 
average individual does not care to have his methods 
exposed by such heroic methods. Printers need 
stirring up occasionally about the matter of ink. 
Nearly every reputable printing house in the United 
States uses.... 


Queen City Printing Inks 


but there are a few who do not. To these few we * 
make our July appeal through this magazine. Let 
| 













us tell you about our famous “H. D. Black,” our 
“Rose Lake,” our “Satin Blue-Black,”’ our “ Bronze 
Blue,” or about any of the many colors we make. 
Write for specimens. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


| 
| 
Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
| 











CHICAGO: 
347 Dearborn St. 
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T.W.&C.B. SHERIDAN. 


ESTABLISHED 183865. 
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‘“‘ Sheridan ” Book Trimmer. 
‘“‘ Perfection’ Cutter. 
‘Perfect Gem” Cutter. 


‘Sheridan Auto” Cutter. 
‘The Sheridan” Cutter. 
“Empire State” Cutter. 

















RESET CTET ET TE ETE CT ETE TT TTT E ECT T TET TT TTT TTA 


The “Sheridan Auto” is the most powerful, rapid and accurate 
Cutter on the market. In use in every large house in this country 


and by the best houses in Europe. Write us for particulars. 





Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can furnish a full outfit for the largest 


bindery or paper-box shop at once. 








T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


No. 413 Dearborn Street, 





2, 4 and 6 Reade Street, — 
Works — Champlain, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. peek vane bi CHICAGO. 
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Fairfield Linen Ledger 
~ Record Paper 


| Represents all that is best in qualities for 
Kl strength, for color, for writing and erasing. 








Your testing will prove our skill, and satisfy your judgment. 


Our facilities for producing first-class Ledger Papers are not excelled—our spring water 
is of remarkable purity—only the best rag stock enters into our productions. 


We ask a comparison with any brands made. 





Fairfield Paper Company, 
T. A. MOLE, PRES’T AND MANAGER. Mills at FAIRFIELD, MASS. 


R. M. FAIRFIELD, TREASURER. 


I M P Oo RTANT > TO ° E N (Ss RAV E R S ! “A little thing gives perfection, although perfection is not a little thing.” 
ail IT BS ee le oe en my RR ie aie ee eee 4 ae Pe het ee ae q 


Gy Reliance |THE BEST QUOIN 


Special. Hand Press THE IMPROVED 
“WICKERSHAM.” 























Ba 
| 


FOR PROVING 









a HALP-TONE nie a 

= AND PROCESS a == Witt : \ A 

= i CUTS. = P : TIME 

7 z . It has Strength not before : 
= DD 7 

= gq So equaled in a press of this : 

2 7» » = style—strength that renders Never slips. Never lets Only one piece. . . . No 


go. Absolutely reliable 


| 
wherever placed: | pointing or adjusting. 
1 


Placed and locked in- 
stantly. 


it proof against breakage 


/ y 
/ aft 
= | 


Direct Expansion. No slid- 
ing motion. No jarring 
or skewing of the form. 


Conforms to uneven fur- 
niture, obviating all. . 
looseness or springing 
of form. 





Entirely of Steel, with. . 
square hole and square 
FOR key. 


PARTIC- 


WRITE 
Strength, power and wear- 


ing qualities guaranteed. 


AND PRICE KEYS, 
PRICE. PER DOZ. EACH, 
$2.50. al ” 50 CTS 
— >= COR ies: ee)hlC<“( C; 





VERY HIGHEST AWARDS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., | The Wickersham Quoin Company, 


195-197-199 So. Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 174 Fort Hitt Square, BOSTON, MASS. 











COATED PAPERS, | 


CARDBOARDS, | 
BOOK PAPERS, | 


As representatives of the 
leading manufacturers both 
in the East and in the West, 
BLOTTING PAPERS, | we are in a position to make 


WRAPPING PAPERS,| 4vantageous prices to all 
ENVELOPES, "| users of paper. 
WRITING PAPERS, 


TWINES, Etc. 





Specialties: 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Paper ADills’ Company, 


NEWS PAPERS, | 1535-1536 Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 


We make a specialty of specialties in the paper line. 
give quick and intelligent service. 
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P.R. SHUMWAY, President. 
E. U. KIMBARK, Secretary. 


Long Distance Telephone, 
Main Express 84. 


Paper. 


News Papers: We can fill orders for mill ship- 
ment promptly. Quality good, price low. 


WHOLESALE 
DEALERS IN..... 


@eeee@ 


We 
Prompt reply to inquiries. 





And you want your money’s 
worth? Yes! Then you will 
buy only.... 


The Advance! 


Because it is right up to date, and has the 
following improvements: 





GIBS AND SET-SCREWS in frames for taking up 
wear of knife-bar. 


NEW STYLE LEVER, which gives increased strength 
and an easier cut. 


STEEL IS USED for keys, pins, studs and strain 
bearing parts. 


The finest materials and workmanship throughout. 


Order only the ADVANCE with 
above improvements. 


All Typefounders and 
Dealers sell them. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








NOW TS LRH HE. 


a 







7, 
¢ 






OUR CATALOGUE contains many beautiful Illus- 
trations — HALF-TONES FROM LIFE AND 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS 
( 1 378). Sent postpaid f 
(ahich ‘eee WE tee applied og first Ct; 00 
order amounting to $5.00 or over). 
anoveany . CALENDAR PLATES 
NOW READY TO USE WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY ! 
KEEP BUSY DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS! 
ADDRESS. SS 

NGRAVING and 

FRANKLIN E% Esme! Co, 

341-351 Dearborn St. 

CHICAGO. 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 
PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS. 





THE HMMERICH 

















—+ IMPROVED <+-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 


12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 800 IN USE. 
SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 


_ 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 


+——— EMBOSSING MACHINES ——--+ 
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= Stock Certificate, Bond and Check 
—BLANKS— 


Sithegraphing, ‘6c. 


FINELY wh iegsnig Sevae: Sinn SAMPLES AND PRICES 
FOR PRINTERS’ USE. tial ane i 







WE MAKE 
A SPECIALTY OF 
TRADE WORK. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, - 166 to 174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


~ VE i YY GL, 








Exact Size of 
**Little Samsons.’’ 





SMALLEST 
WEDGE QUOIN — = . : rE 
EVER MADE. BAROWLR FAT, O67. 22 89. (¢ 
The Brower Quoin has central racks and does not therefore force type off Ta » , DESIGNING 
its feet. Ina majority of American offices the metal quoins now in use spread P EMBOSSING 
at the top when operated by the key. The inevitable result is that type CASE-MAKING 
subjected to pressure at a point high up on the shank will be thrown slightly i BINDING 


out of perpendicular, which subjects the face to unequal wear. The Brower 
Quoin keeps it straight and true. You can’t afford to use defective old style 
quoins. 


For THe Trave. 
SEND FoR Estimates. 2% 








ROCK BOTTOM PRICE LIST. “Gi(AGO: 
No. 0, “Little Samsons,”- - -  - per dozen, $1.40 - 
No.1, Medium Size, - -~ - ec) ie ee an 1.50 
No. 2, Large Size, - - - * ae 1.75 


Steel Quoin Keys, each 50 cents. 





UNION QUOIN CO., = = 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 








A Point to Consider === Equipment. 


Adequate equipment — equip- 
ment that is up to the times, and 
takes nobody’s dust. THAT is 
what makes possible /2/e, /éberty 
and the pursuit of happzness for 
printers and their enterprises. 


Another Point === 
Specialties. 


Look over your field, pick out 
your specialty, get machinery 
that is adapted to its production, 
and you have put up the bars 
and fenced in a field that you can 
enjoy. 


A Third Point === 


Consult our catalogue and descriptive circulars and learn about our bed and platen self- 
feeding presses, with their attachments that fit them for producing specialties in a way that 
defies competition. 





THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 
26 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Do You Know Wows Peerless ¢ ? 





the BEST JOB PRESS MADE is the 





Do You Know that for the a 
' FINEST Universal? 


COLOR WORK there is no press excels the 








se’) 
A. 
% 
% 
% 
KEBPELLBIYERBY 


Do You Know sive 


GORDON on the market today is the . 


Ben-Franklin? 


SAVE MONEY BY GETTING MY NET CASH PRICES. 





THE GREATEST GASE 
EVER TRIBD! 


“Up-to-Date” vs. Old Style. 
=== T has been proven that by the time saved in 
SS using the ‘‘ Up-to-Date’? Rule Case it is 
a matter of economy for you to take the 
partitions out of the old style cases that you have and 
make blank cases for you to put electrotypes or wood 
type in and replace the old style cases by the ‘‘ Up-to- 
Date’’ Rule Cases. 
Every piece of the rule can be taken from the case 
with the greatest ease by the thumb and the forefinger. 


There are also other great advantages. 








Manufactured by ..e. 
MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
Wood Type and Printers’ Supplies, 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





A REMARKABLE TRIAL 


Consuming four years’ time; over 300 witnesses testify. The Craft are the 
Judge and Jury, and give us the Case. 





Very good Likeness of one of the Defendants. 








SOME of the ‘* SATISFIED.” 
EVIDENCE. Drxon, ILt., 
April 11, 1895. 
PHa@NIX, ARIZ., ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., 
Rockford, I11.: 


March 12, 1895. 


THE ROCKFORD 
FoLpER Co., 


Rockford, I1l.: 


Gentlemen, — We have 
had one of your folders in 
use now for nearly three 
years, and are well pleased 
with it. It is in perfect 
order, has had but little 
repair, and does splendid 
work. Weconsider it equal 
in every respect to folders 
that cost twice as much. 





Very truly, 


T. J. WOLFLEY, 
Manager. 


Arizona Republican. 


NOTE—Hand feed and attached 
to press. 


OUR $200 MACHINE..... 
ARE YOU A “DOUBTING THOMAS” ? 


Write us for further evidence of the merit of the Bennett ‘‘Labor Savers’’ for the composing and pressrooms. 





THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO., Sole Owners and Makers, ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Gentlemen, — It is now 
nearly two years since we 
placed one of your folders 
in our office, and we must 
say that we would not know 
how to do without it. We 
have used it constantly in 
folding our daily and weekly 
papers. The daily, a four- 
page with insert of two 
pages neatly pasted. Our 
weekly, an eight-page with 
an insert of two pages, ten 
pages in all, pasted, folded 
and trimmed. The machine 
has required nothing but 
one set of new tapes in all 
this time. Weare satisfied. 


Truly yours, 
B. F. SHAW Prta. Co. 
Dixon Telegraph, 


C. H. Stackpole, 
Manager. 





NOTE—Hand feed and attached 
to press. 


HAND FEED OR FOR PRESS. 


Respectfully, 

















re ES EE 
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Round-Hole Perforating Machines. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. =——— — 


Ohl hi 








EDWIN B. STIMPSON & SON, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


oe ~NEW YORK. 


31 Spruee Street, 





Pp WE FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 





THE YT TQ GAS ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Bolter, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 
No DANGER. 






45,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 120 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED, ) 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., No. 245 Lake Street, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Over 40 Years 
The Standard of Quality ! 


SANBORN’S 
PAPER CUTTING MACHINES AND 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


any" <n i 
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z a } 


‘th 


Ss 


ss 
‘ a \P7 aN = 


Ran | 



































WAREROOMS : 


No. 69 Beekman Street, Ve 42-44 W. Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS. 
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. D. Farmer & Son 


—— TYPE FOUNDING CO.——— 






HMM Aa...o na tllta,.co tes atti. flies... stl 


' Book, 











Press ‘ BORDERS, ORNAMENTS, } 
CS, se 111 & 113 Quincy Street, cis ean. : 

Paper Cutters, CHICAGO. 

Wire Stitchers, me SORTS FOR BODY TY PE carried in | Newspaper 


stock and supplied on receipt of order. and 





Periorators ** 
AND OTHER * Not in the 6 SEND FOR OUR NEW Job Type. | 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. Type Trust. SPECIMEN BOOK. 


St66N'S POWGP Stamper ae Iiluminator. 


HIS MACHINE has passed the Experi- 
mental Stage and is an 


ASSURED SUCCESS 


and a certain money earner. 








It will stamp sunk or surface dies 
equal to a hand-press in colors, gold, sil- 
ver or other bronzes, and illuminate 
perfectly. Will stamp two or more dies 
at the same operation. 


THE SPEED 


is regulated only by the skill of the opera- 
tor. We have stamped bona fide orders 
at the rate of 


eee I FOO «ee 


impressions per hour. It is built of the 
best material in a thorough manner. 


We have spared no expense to make 
it a durable machine and to give it 
the extraordinary strength that we 
know by years of experiments is neces- 
sary for this work. 


This press is now being used by printers and lithographers 
in this country and England. All interested are invited to 
call and see the Press in operation. Correspondence solicited 
and all information cheerfully furnished. Specimens of the 
work done on it will be mailed on request. 

For further particulars on operation, price, etc., apply to 
JOSEPH R. WILSON, Gen’! Selling Agent for the United 
States and Canada for the 


tél Stamping Press 
GOMPANY, e--2--» 
1001 Ghestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





( PATENTED ) 
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Bradner Smith & Company, 
.-- Paper Makers... 
Chicago. 


WE HAVE SOME 


EXTRA BARGAINS 


FLAT anp RULED PAPERS, 


ENVELOPES, 
CARDBOARD, Etc. 


Send for Samples and Bargain Catalogue. 
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SOMETHING NEW ! 
Kohn’s Color Guide. 


Printers, lithographers, engravers and artists should not be without it. 
It shows you how to produce sixty-three different colors by three 
impressions. It shows practically how to produce 126 different colors 
of inks out of the three primary colors, saving you many dollars during 
the year, and gives you many other pointers. Only One Dollar. 


Kohn’s Embossing Cement 


Dries rapidly; no blotter used; makes sharp, clean work. 
Dollar. 


Only One 
Both are indorsed by the leading printers and lithographers, 


EMBOSSING PLATES made at reasonable prices on zinc and brass. 
Estimates gladly furnished. 


NATIONAL PHOTO ENGRAVING CO. 
N. E. Cor. Seventh and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





HEBER WELLS, 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & 0o., 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 
a Printers’ 


Materials 


OF HIGH 
GRADE. 











Prices 
Moderate. 


ONLY MAKER OF 


“Strong Slat” 
Cases 


We allow Printers a discount on fonts cf 
OOD TYPE of fifty per cent, 
and five more for cash. 


Catalogues of 136 pages sent to recognized printers. 








ick’s Seventh Mailer. 





THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 


With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N.Y. 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. 





CHICAGO BRANCH: 
Suite 204 and 205, 154-158 Washington St. 
CHAS. M. MOORE, Manager. 


. 5 ce) 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS CO., 
Nos. 128 = 130 Oliver Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 


O CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 

D cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 

plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 

A simple machine renders previous knowledge of 

engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With 

Byte ee outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and 

stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 

machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the 
best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - ST. LOUIS. 











Union Saie Fluid Can. 


We beg to announce to printers and the 
trade generally that the ‘‘Union’’ may 
hereafter be had at the following 





LIST PRICES: eis. “the den 
oo size, japanned red, - - 50c. $6.00 
“ int” “ oe “ a = 40c. 4.80 


Thus printers may now secure the best 
benzine can made at a lower price than 
ever before. Though the price is lowered 
the quality of the can remains the same, 
viz: the very best in respect to both work- 
manship and material. 

From a mechanical standpoint it is 
evident to every one that the ‘‘Union”’ is 
without a rival. 


Union Quoin Go. °°° énicxes" &™ 
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HERE are Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you get through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old 


(3 
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(e reliable goods of GEO. MATHER’S SONS COM- ( 
a PANY, 29 Rose Street, New York, 128-130 Olive : 

Street, Boston, Mass. .°. °.” .°. °° .* 
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The Golor Printer 


By J. F. EARHART. 





expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 


CG: now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 
o e e e e 


the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 

dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of Zhe Color Printer 
will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 
fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 
art, size being 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 
in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 
proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 


these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
POTTER BUILDING, PARK ROW AND BEEKMAN ST. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tne AUTOMATIC" TIME DATER 


FOR PRINTING OFFICES. 


Keeps a complete record of every trans- 
action from filing of order to completion 
of job. Saves time, trouble and expense. 





Used by leading Printers everywhere. 
The “Automatic” Time Dater Co. 


218=220 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Special rates to Printers and Manufacturing 
Stationers. Send for circular and prices. 





WE MAKE ay 


= eo 
ale 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
DESIGNING,HALF TONE AND 
LINE ETCHINGS 
PLATES:FOR-COLOR:PRINTING 
BALTIMORE. M2, 





BALTIMORE ENGRAVING CO. 








TRADE MARK. 


BRANCH 
OFFICES: 





SPECINEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 








PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 





Charles Eneu JOwDSON & U0. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


‘ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS. 
BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 


Arc Lamps baa points. 


.+.. The average arc lamp is burning at from 
five to fifteen volts above its normal adjustment, 
requiring more energy—fuel—without proportion- 
ate increase in illumination. ‘There is also an 
increased strain on armature and field coils of this 
dynamo. Why is this tolerated? Because the 
average lamp has so many points of adjustment 
that time and experience are required to keep 
such lamps in satisfactory and efficient condition. 


The new Standard Arc Lamp has but one 
adjustment; so simple a child can keep it in order. 
Weather-proof; highest in efficiency; moderate in 
price. 

STANDARD ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
205 La Salle St., Cor. Adams, Chicago. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


-AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 


— 1 


SUFFOLK 
ENGRAVING 
4 


“CO~ 


FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 7 
FOR MAGAZINE 
CIRCULAR AND 





Our Specialties: 
THE HIGHEST GRADES OF 
MAGAZINE, BOOK anno 
CATALOGUE PLATES. 


All work requiring skillful and artistic treat- 
ment in Retouching, Vignetting, etc. 


All our business is done on quality — not on 
price. 


THE GILL ENGRAVING Co. 


104 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


E. M. GILL, President. 
G. M, GILL, Treasurer. 





CREWS FAST TO TYMPAN. 


OLID AS A KOCK 


=> 





fi New Style of Gauge Pin. 


To find out about it, send to 


E. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 








BENZINE SAFETY CAN. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST! 


Passed by Boards of Underwriters in Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City 

( 1 qt., Tin, 40c.; 2 qt., 45C.; 4 qt., 50Cc. 
PRICES: < 2qt., Galvanized Iron, 55c.; 4 qt., 60c. 
a 5 gal., Swinging, $1.50. 

For sale in Chicago by Marder, Luse & Co.; Orr & Lockett 

Hardware Co., and the Manufacturers, 


F.C. WILSON & CO., 239-241 Lake St., Chicago. 


Contact Frames. 


Simple ! 
Durable ! 
Exact ! 


Perfect workman- 
ship and prices that 
defy competition. 





For particulars, address 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 
94 East Fourth St., NEW YORK. 








Louls DEJONGE & 60. y 


English and American Book Cloth. 
Lithograph Papers and Boards. 
Surface Coated Papers for Box Makers 


and Printers. 
Leather Papers..... 


71 and 78 Duane St., - 








Bookbinders’ 
Materials 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
¢ prewar eae a) 
9 ¢ 


NEW YORK. 
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Representative Trade Journals 


IN THE PRINTING, BOOK MAKING, ADVERTISING, STATIONERY, PAPER MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 





AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, a journal of technical art and information for 
printers, bookbinders and publishers. Published monthly; $2.00 per 
annum; single copies, 25 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 

AMERICAN PRESSMAN, official organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. P. O. Box 483, Omaha, Neb. A 
technical trade journal devoted to the interests of Presswork and to all 
Pressmen. $1.00 per annum. Advertising rates on application. If 
you want to keep up with the times in your trade subscribe for it. If 
you want to sell good goods at a profit advertise in it. 


AMERICAN STATIONER;; established 1874; every Thursday; $2.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the best retail advertisements to be found in the various 
publications of the English-speaking world, together with many hun- 
dred excellent suggestions for catchlines, reading matter and best typo- 
graphical display of advertisements. The only journal in the world 
de voted exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good suggestions for display from it. 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Every cash-in-ad vance subscriber gets 
Nath’l C. Fowler’s great $3.75 book, ‘‘ Building Business,” free. Sam- 
ple copy of BRarns free. Advertising rates on application. Brains 
Publishing Co., Box 572, New York. 

BRITISH PRINTER, a bi-monthly journal of the graphic arts. At the 
head of British printerdom. First in subscribed circulation; first in 
advertising patronage. 7s. per annum. Specimen copy,1s. Post free. 
Valuable technical notes, original job designs, news of the craft, splendid 
illustrations in monochrome and color. Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 
1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. De Montfort 
Press, Leicester. 

BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER AND STATIONER, a weekly journal 
of British, Colonial and Foreign printing and stationery trade intelli- 
gence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties in leather 
and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, gazette and 
unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Post 
free to any address in the three Americas. Published by W. John 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy gratis and 
post free on application. Established 1878. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER, a monthly publication, de- 
voted to the interests of printers, lithographers and kindred trades. 
The best German trade journal for the printing trades. Manufactur- 
ers and dealers in printers’ supplies who wish to introduce or extend 
their business on the European continent, will find this publication a 
good medium for advertising. Yearly subscription to foreign countries, 
$1.00, post free. Sample copy, 10 cents. Address, 19 Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin W 57, Germany. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated trade 
journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best medium 
for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, Fleet 
street, London, E. C., England. 


ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, a monthly magazine of progress in illustration 
and typography, Boston, Mass. Recent progress places The Engraver 
and Printer right among the leaders. Send for acopy. $2.00 per year; 
25.cts. a number. The Engraver and Printer Co., 5 Park Square, 
Boston. 

FOURTH ESTATE, illustrated. Every newspaper man should be a sub- 
scriber. Only $2.00 a year (weekly); sample copy for stamp. Broad- 
way and Fulton street, New York. THE INLAND PRINTER says: “As 
a weekly visitor to newspaper men generally, no paper could be more 
welcome.”’ 

GEYER’S STATIONER, issued every Thursday, devoted to the interests of 
stationery, fancy goods and notion trades; $2.00 per year; single copies, 
10 cts. Andrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane street, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interests of 
stationers and printers. Published monthly; $1.00 per annum; sample 
copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfield, Mass. 

LA REVISTA TIPOGRAFICA (monthly), the only journal in Mexico devoted 
to the art of printing. As an advertising medium it offers exceptional 
facilities for the extension of trade in Mexico and South America. In- 
valuable to exporters, circulating as it does throughout Mexico, Central 
and South America. Send for rates. Subscription, $1.00 per year. 
Sample copies, 10 cts. (stamps). Ed. M. Vargas & Co., publishers, 
P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 

PAPER AND PRESS, printerdom’s magazine, illustrated monthly. Cur- 
rent review of invention, discovery, experimental and demonstrated 
»rocesses, mechanical devices and materials, relating to paper, print- 
ing and the allied arts and industries. Price, 25 cts.; $2.00 per year. 
ae i ees $3.00. 1414 South Penn square, Philadelphia, 

Bey Us te As 

PAPER AND PRINTING TRADE JOURNAL (quarterly), subscription, 2s. 
per annum, post free. Postage stamps of any nationality received in 
payment. Every printer, stationer, papermaker, bookseller, author, 
newspaper proprietor, reporter, in fact, everyone interested directly 
or indirectly (and who is not?) in printing and paper ought to subscribe. 
Useful trade tables, trade information, heaps of wrinkles, and amusing 
gossip in every issue. John Southward, editor, 86 Loughborough Road, 
London, England. 

PAPER TRADE JOURNAL; established 1872; every Saturday; $4.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, Ww. 
corner Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


THE PROOFSHEET is the name of a modest periodical, published monthly 
at 232 Irving avenue, Chicago, whose conductors are making it of prac- 
tical value to writers and correctors for the press. An example of its 
usefulness is the publication, in its May issue, of a list of words vari- 
ously spelled by the four dictionaries chiefly used in this country — the 
International (Webster’s), Worcester’s, the Century, and the Standard. 
The words are over six hundred in number, and are arranged in parallel 
columns so as to show the variations at a glance.—T7he Dia/. Published 
at $1.00 per annum. Sample copies, 10 cents. The Ben Franklin Co., 
232 Irving avenue, Chicago. 

TRADE PRESS, a journal published exclusively in the interest of the trade 
and class journals of America. If you manage, or ever expect to 
manage, a publication, you can’t afford to be without it. Subscription, 
$1.00; single copies, 10 cts. Henry J. Bohn, publisher, Chicago. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, official journal of fifteenth district union. 
Leader of the Northwest. Bright, newsy, progressive. Per annum, 
50 cts; six months, 25 cts.; sample copies, 5 cts. Address, Typo- 
graphical Review, Box 556, Seattle, Wash. 


UNION PRINTER AND AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, the advocate of the 
organized labor of the country. The best trade paper published in 
the East. Subscription rates, one year, $1.00; six months, 50 cts. 
Warren C. Browne, 12 Chambers street, rooms 9 and 10, New York. 


UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of paper- 
makers. Published monthly; $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 20 cts. 
Chas. C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau street, New York. 

WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A weekly 
journal for papermakers and engineers. The world’s commercial 
intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and allied trades. 
A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United Kingdom 
ports. The journal for all connected with or interested in paper, 
wood-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as affecting 
paper manufacture. £1 per annum, post free to any address in the 
world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. W. John Stonhill, 
editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoe Lane, London. 

WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, devoted 
to advertising interests. Subscription, $1.00 a year; six months, 
50 cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 
vertising rates made known on application. Chas. D. Thompson, 
editor and proprietor, 312 Karbach Block, Omaha, Neb. 
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AVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 
a. PAGING AND NUMBERING, PERFORATING AND 


DOING-ALMOST- ANYTHING MACHINES ? 
COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. 


THE W. O. HICKOK M’F’G CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 





- 





“HICKOK” 
PAPER- 


R ULIN G HAT Can We Do for You in Washington ? 
MACHINE 


EXTRA CHARGES 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


PATENTS 


THE PATENT DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Associated Trade and Industrial Press, 
610 13th St., WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Obtains American and Foreign Patents, Trade-marks, Designs 
and Copyrights, on terms within the reach of all. Send model, 
drawing or photo of your invention with $5.00, and a careful 
examination of the Patent Records will be made and a full 
report sent you. 


Inventions of Printing a Specialty. 


1895 












The Commercial Intelligence Department of the Asso- 
ciated Trade and Industrial Press, 610 Thirteenth St., 
Washington, D. C., answers questions and furnishes in- 
formation on any subject, anywhere, at small cost. Connec- 
tions throughout the world. Established nine years. Highest 
reference. Absolute reliability. Inclose 50 cents for ordinary 
inquiries. Lists of manufacturers and dealers in any line, in 
any country, furnished. 


WITH 


NO 








FOR 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 


BOOKBINDERS’ 
SUPPLIES 
300 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 















H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1833, 


American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 


BINDERS’ BOARDS. SUPPLIES. 
We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of TANETTE (4° pong rt arg ‘) 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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uC H aD CINCINNATI fi ; 
eras) CHICAGO. 


Dining and Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 
Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars on Night Trains, 
THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING 4 TRAINS Every Day 
CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 





ees 








BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. Ke . D.G.EDWARDS, 
Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 54 AND 56 DUANE STREET, ght gi f 
CHICAGO AGENCY—155-157 W. JACKSON ST. New York City. OHIO. . 
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“American Cylinder Pony” 


Leads in Register, 

Perfect Impression, 
Ink Distribution, 
Ease of Running, 
Mechanical 
and Scientific 
Construction, 
and Economy 
in Price. 



































THE "PROUTY co. 


Office, 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


FACTORY, 62 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 








ERFECT cr} Costing from Kt tol cent per 


OWER H. P. actually used per hour. 


For full particulars, address: 


NEW ERA IRON WORKS, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 





& The i 

Do Not Fail... NEW FRANKLIN Typewriter 
To order one of WHITE’S 
MULTI-COLOR CHARTS de- 
scribed in list of books on page 
445. It is a very valuable 
work, and will save time and 
labor when you wish to 
decide on the color of ink 
needed on a certain kind of 
stock. The edition is fast 
being exhausted. 






VISIBLE 
WRITING. 








& ; 
NEW YORK, 


TO 
306-308 BROADWAY, 








The “CLIMAX” 
BOOK CORNER 


to protect (| 
book corner | 
from damage | 


ONLY ONE SIZE, 
$1.75 per 1,000. 


| 
while | 
in transit | SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
by mail or on large quantities. 
express. Samples upon application. 


THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO., 


Manufacturers, 


\ CHICAGO. 





RSIS FSRAEP 
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TEREOT YVING «+ PAPIER MACHE 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE, PROCESS. 
Superintendent of Stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company. 


A BOOK FOR STEREOTYPERS, ELECTROTYPERS, PRINTERS, INVENTORS, AMATEURS, AND 
ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE HISTORY AND ART OF STEREOTYPING. 

HIS is the only book devoted exclusively to Papier Mache Stereotyping which has ever been pub- 
lished, and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing fifty engravings of modern 
machinery and appliances, and detailed descriptions of all the best methods of work in present 
use, including Cold Process Stereotyping, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste 

Recipes, Metal Formulas, Hints for the Peotaction of Type used in Stereotyping, Suggestions for the 
operating and care of Stereotyping Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, etc., etc., and a com- 
plete list of unexpired patents pertaining to tereotyping Methods and Machinery, including number 
of patent, date of issue and name of inventor. 50 Illustrations. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
Potter Building, NEW YORK. 214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


ARE YOU PUSHING TO THE FRONT? 


THEN, TO MAKE SURE YOUR PROGRESS, TAKE WITH YOU 


The New Webster Dictionary ax 
Complete Vest-Pocket Library. 


By BE. EDGAR MILES. 


S AN always-at-hand, ready reference book, this little intellectual giant has no peer. It 
contains 45,800 words, absolutely fully pronounced as in Webster's great International 
Dictionary ; a complete Parliamentary Manual, based on Roberts’ and Cushing’s; a Pro- 

nouncing Gazetteer of the World ; a Rapid Calculator, with Business and Social Forms; and a 
Literary Guide. Cost two and one-half years’ labor to compile. 

Says Dr. Sheldon, President of the State Normal School at Oswego, N. Y.: “It is a wonder- 
ful combination of useful matter. Iam surprised that so much that is valuable for one to know 
is brought into so small a compass and sold at so smalla price.” 

It has many original features, and is noted for methods of condensation without omission. 

An index never before used groups the words and makes it 
possible to find any word in half the time. Another new device 
shows the plural forms of the nouns. Another points out about 
5,000 especially difficult words; but the greatest of all achieve- 
ments in modern dictionary making is the addition of 25,300 
words to this dictionary by means of a single page, called the 
“Columbian Word-Builder.”’ 

This little ‘‘New Webster” is so nearly complete, and affords 
so good a degree of satisfaction, that itis being used in thousands 
of offices, studies and schools, to save the time and trouble of 
handling the ponderous unabridged. 

Lack of space forbids speaking particularly of the four other 
books found in this remarkable combination volume, but they 
are of equal excellence with the dictionary, and, like it, are 
standard authority and thoroughly up-to-date. No intelligent, 
progressive person can afford to be without this most helpful 
work. Itis not a luxury, but a necessity. Secure a copy at once. 
Take the best. Make presents to your iriends, or get them to 
order with you. 

Second one hundred thousand. 





Elegant cloth, rededges,_ - . - - - 25 cents. 
Morocco, gold stamp, gold edges, - . : 
Extra quality morocco, with calendar, memorandum : 

‘ 


and stamp holder, - - % 
All three styles are indexed. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Small, but great. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


192 pages, 554x2% inches, 197 Potter Building, 212=214 Monroe St., 
Weight, 2 ounces. 38 Park Row, New York. Chicago. 
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224 and 226 


West firtH Street Kan SAS(ITY. Mo 





Only One Dollar 


+ FORA 
$1.25 or $2.00 “ FIVE- 
according to binding. DOLLAR 

= BOOK... 


! (ficial 
Memorial of the 
! World’s Columbian 


1 Exposition. 


By the Joint Committee on 
Ceremonies. 


FINELY BOUND, gilt-edged 
volume of 320 pages, 8 by 11 
inches, printed on heavy en- 

ameled paper by The Henry O. Shepard 
Company, Chicago. The identical work 
sold a short time ago for five dollars. 
Gives full reports of the dedicatory and _ 
opening ceremonies, and is copiously 
illustrated with half-tone engravings 
of all the World’s Fair Buildings, and 
with portraits of the officials. 

The Inland Printer Company desires 
to give all its readers the opportunity 
of possessing this valuable souvenir of 
the Fair, and has accordingly arranged 
to furnish the book at a nominal price. 
We advise our friends to order promptly. 
The book is a bargain. Three prices 
and three styles of bindings— 


Cloth bound, giltedge, = = $1.00 

Leather bound, giltedge, = - 1.25 

Leather bound, gilt edge, padded, 2.00 
Postage, 30 cts. extra. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


197 PoTTER BUILDING, 38 PARK Row, 
NEW YORK. 





Have You a 
Library ? 


If so, you should obtain ‘‘THE LIBRARY 
CATALOGUE AND INDEX,”’ a con- 
venient book with spaces for 1,500 titles, 
in which can be entered the numbers, 
names, authors, and other particulars 
pertaining to all books in your posses- 
sion. It also containsa complete index, 
alphabetically arranged, in which are to 
be entered the names of books and the 
authors, with reference to the number of 
each book. Numerous private collec- 
tions of books are being formed, and 
some systematic method of keeping ‘track 
of the volumes should be had. This 
work will meet every requirement. Full 
instructions for use in each volume. 
Size, 8 by 8inches. Bound with leather 
back and corners, paper sides, regular 
library style. Price, postpaid, $2.50. - 


Address 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


197 Potter Building, 38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK. 
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Latham Kound Hole Perforator. 


FOOT OR STEAM POWER. 


Me aMLMC - 
y ae il 4 . 





Write for circulars and price list of Perforator and our 
full line of PRINTERS’ ANO BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


LATHAM MACHINERY Co. 


197-201 S. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 









“Ohe 
New Jersey 
Wire 
Stitching 


By far the 
Best 
Stitcher on 
the Market e 
today.... 


Purchase 

no machine 
until you 
have 
investigated 
this one. 








A*ma- 
chine without cams. ;Simple, direct, positive and 
powerful action. Durable, light (noiseless) running. 
Easy and quick adjustment.» Large table capacity. Stitches 


Fl NEW DEPARTURE in mechanical motions. 
both flat and through ‘the fold. Not liable to get out of 
order. Interchangeable parts, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The New Jersey 
Wire Stitching 
Machine Co. 


General Manager’s 
ffice.... 


125 S. Third St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLE AGENTS: 
J. L. SHOEMAKER 
& CO. 
15 South Sixth St. 








CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Heetesectentestectertestectertectentestectentectectente ste 


Julius Heinemann & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ BRASS RULES, 
| METAL FURNITURE, 
5-2 LEADS and SLUGS, 
“AE CHASES, Etc. 











199=201 East Van Buren Street, 


CHICAGO. 


New Specimen Book 
now ready. 


Telephone, Main 4719. 
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Baffalo Printing Ink. 


Some of our NEW 
Half-Tone Colors are : 


BRONZE, 
VIOLET, 
GREEN, 
SIENNA, 
BLUE-BLACK, 
MAUVE, 
UMBER, 
MAROON. 


BUFFALO INKS ALWAYS WORK! 
SUMMER OR WINTER. 


SEND FOR SET OF 
SAMPLES. 





WE ALSO HAVE 
OTHER SHADES. 





ee If in trouble, consult us .... 


Baffalo Printing Ink Works, 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





THE COST OF PRINTING. 


A SYSTEM IN PRACTICAL OPERATION, WITH FORMS 
AND BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO LARGE 
AND SMALL PRINTING CONCERNS. 


By F.W. BALTES 


In this work the author presents a system which has been in successful 
operation during the past ten years, although much improved and perfected 
during the last few. It can be used by large and small printing offices, and 
is a safeguard against omissions, errors and losses which have so frequently 
occurred through lack of a complete system. By this system it is abso- 
lutely certain that no work can pass through the office without being charged, 
and its actual cost in all details shown. It is simple, comprehensive and 
thoroughly practical. It contains forms which have been perfected by close 
study and practical experience, any one of which is worth at least the price 
of the entire work. The Job Book forms a connecting link in the system, 
and is invaluable to any office. The book should be demy size, and will con- 
tain 5,000 jobs, showing all details of cost and the price of each job. It is 
shown and fully explained in the system. The form of Job Tag shown is the 
result of many years’ study and experience, and is very simple, yet covering 
all necessary items. It saves money every day and is of much assistance to 
workmen. Time Tags are indispensable to any office, and the forms shown 
in this book enable workmen to keep correct time on all work, and furnish the 
office with full time on each job. hese tags furnish the basis of the cost of 
printing. The system for filing jobs is complete and simple. Any job may 
be referred to in an instant without reference to the ledger. By the Journal 
and Cash Book combined, and Job Ledger, bookkeeping is reduced to a 
science, made easy and errors avoided. Either of these forms is worth to any 
printer more than double the price of the book. 

The tables published show how completely the system works, and furnish 
statistics of inestimable value to any employing printer. They show that 
printing, like other manufacturing pursuits, may be reduced to a science and 
the actual cost of production ascertained. A number of pages are devoted to 
notes and pointers on printing, giving many useful hints of service to both 
employer and employe. ‘Tells in four lines how to impose any kind of a book 
form better than diagrams, and cannot be forgotten. Over thirty other sub- 
jects of importance treated in short squibs. Specimens of printing are shown 
with prices on each in quantities. The principal items of everyday commer- 
cial printing are shown in the price list. By this system any printer of 
moderate experience should be able to quote uniform and fair prices on all 
kinds of work. 

The book contains seventy-four pages, 634 by 10 inches, printed on 28 by 
42 100-Ib. S. & S. C. book paper, bound in full cloth, and will be sent prepaid 
on receipt of price, $2. The contents are covered by copyright, but free use of 
all forms is given cheerfully to purchasers, with a view of encouraging their 
use and benefiting the craft. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Or to 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
197 Potter Bidg., NEW YORK. 





NEW - CHAMPION +-?KESS 
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| LOWBST PRicms. | a 














PRICE LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 

Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 

8x12 “ce oe 600 oe 85 “ 9x13 wo + o“ 140 

“ec QgxI3 “ oe 750 te 100 “ 10X15 “ec “es “ce 175 

IoxI5 ‘* +f) 3000.“ 135 any - 225 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 


Eastest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted; for fineas well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING. F,L. MONTAGUE & CO. 


a 


‘to book, by CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., gives clear and 

concise directions for producing engravings in relief by m prove 
modern methods of photo-engraving. It does not yi : 
describe every possible variation, but gives accurate B kb d d 
directions for following the best processes for making cuts 00 | Nn e rs a Nn 
—both in line and half-tone. Full instructions are given | ~ " e 
for making negatives by the wet collodion process, print- P { M h 
ing on zinc, etching and coating the plate and finishing | rin ers ac ner bd 
and routing the block. Special chapters are devoted to 
the equipment of the shop, mistakes which beginners 
are apt to make, half-tone on zinc and copper, gelatine ® oS 
swell and each of the gelatine washout methods. Many of __ sae MaDPEraes de 


procedures of special interest to the photo-engraver, 
such as mezzotint etching, making and bleaching silver | The New Wire Stitcher, 








The Dexter Folders, | Signature Presses, 
| Index Cutters, 


prints, etc., are treated of at length. Numerous im- | Elliott Thread Stitcher, Punch and Eyelet Machines, 

provements, such as printing directly on zinc without | The Acme Paper Cutters. Patent Gold-Saving Machine, 
fi i ines b i ; ‘i : 

the use of a frame, protecting the lines by powdering Ellis Roller Backer, Spooner’s Mailing Machine, 


four times, etc., are introduced in the body of the work. 


Many of these are of great importance and have never Ellis Book Trimmer, Ruling Machines, 
before been published. Accurate formulas and direc- | Ellis Embosser, Tape, Wire, Etc. 
tions are given for compounding all the preparations st 

“Wt 


used. It has been the author’s endeavor to put all need- 
ful facts in such shape as to be easily understood, and 


to enable the beginner to avoid mistakes. The book is F L M O NTAGU E & CO 
. . _ o o 


bound in cloth, illustrated with numerous diagrams, and 
provided with a copious index. PRICE, postpaid, $3.00. 
Address all erdeys to 315 Dearborn Street, 17 Astor Place, 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Manhattan Bldg., Room 617, 140 East 8th Street, 
Or to 214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


197 Potter Bldg., NEW YORK. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








TELEPHONE... 
Mail] 2488. 
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ELECTROTYPERS p2 DESIGNERS. 
167 ADAMS ST. Cho; 
IE AGO. 





Eo cieeeoe 66 “tq ) AUTOMATIC 
The Monitor WIRE STITCHER. 


A MONEY MAKER © ¢ 
é Simple, 





Because time is spent in stitching, not in adjusting. 


Capacities up to 14% inches in thickness. & Ny) 
urable, 


ALL SIZES OF WIRE IN STOCK. 


Do not hase a Stitch til you investigat i 
© not purchase a Stitcher until you investigate & Reliable... 


the merits of this. For circular, fully describing 
it, address 


Economy Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


195-197 South Canal Street, ” - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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» The Brown & Oarver Paper Gutter 





is the result of twenty-five years’ experience and 
continued endeavor to produce the best possible 


Aaiianii Paper-Cutting Machine. 
y The design is simple; power direct to knife 
Guaranteed. at both ends; never cuts below; never falls 


short; the clamp is balanced, one spin of wheel 
running it the entire distance, up or down. 


Oswego Machine Works, Sole Manufacturers, 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1N 1867. 
/NCORPORATED. 
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The Ame” Séll-Glamping Gutter. 


The only Automatic Self-Clamping Cutter made. We 
combine Self and Hand Clamp. Also, Self and Foot 
Clamp. 

Labor saved will pay entire cost of Cutter in two years. 

HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair. 

FORTY sizes and styles, 28 to 72 inches. 


Child Acme Cutter & Press Co., 
64 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





F.L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
17 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
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TILITIES AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR PRINTERS. 


The following books and other articles are on sale by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago and New York, and 


can be had by remitting amount named under each. 


Look over the list. You willsee a mumber of things you ought to have: 





THE PRINTER’S ART. 
TEXT-BOOK and book of specimens for printers’ use, by A. A. Stew- 
d art, Salem, Mass. From every place where this work has circulated 
expressions have come concerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor in art. It is a publication that 
we can commend for its practicability and good taste and its suggestiveness 
tothe printer. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION, COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 
KING a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement com- 
B position, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms 
and comments of judges of award and others. A book for the 
apprentice or the journeyman. 80 pages, postpaid, 25 cents. 


TEMPORARY BINDERS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 


E can now supply binders for THE INLAND PRINTER intended to hold 

the magazine from month to month as the numbers are received. 

These covers are substantially made of cloth, under the patents of 

the National Binder Company, of Boston, with steel strips to hold six num- 

bers, the front cover being neatly stamped with the name of the magazine. 

Just the thing for preserving your numbers until ready for binding at the 

end of the volume. Price, postpaid to any address in the United States or 

Canada, $1. 
THE COLOR PRINTER. 

HE standard work on color printingin America. By J. F. Earhart. A 
veritable work of art. 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 
color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound in cloth, 

stamped in gold and four colors. To producea limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. Book contains 166 
colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these books. 
The limited edition will soon be exhausted. By special arrangement we 
are enabled to offer this work (the price of which was $15) at the special 
low rate of $10, postpaid. Orders must be sent through us. 


NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING. 
24-page pamphlet, by Charles A. Gray, arlist and illustrator, Chicago, 
/ \ evoted to a discussion of pen drawing for newspaper work. The 
chapter on drawing gives a number of hints of value, and sev- 
eral things are told which artists are usually rather loth to divulge. The 
uninitiated in zinc etching will find thistopic fully described. A chapter on 
stereotyping closes the work. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM. 

Y Edwin I. Shuman, of the Chicago Journal staff. This book treats ot 
B newspaper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its 
laws in an informal way for beginners, local correspondents and 
reporters who do not already knowit all. Its chapters include ‘‘ Evolution 
of the Press,’’ ‘‘ Plan of a Newspaper Article,’ ‘‘ A Day with a Reporter,” 
“Interviewing and News-gathering,” *‘ Getting a Start as Correspondent,” 
‘Methods of the Editorial Room,” ‘‘ Writing a Special’’ and *‘ Women in 

Newspaper Work.’”’ Cloth bound, 230 pp., postpaid, $1.25. 


REDUCING GLASSES. 

VERY printer, artist and photo-engraver should have a reducing glass 
by which to examine pen drawings. By the use of these glasses you 
can tell just how your drawing will look when reduced and be ena- 

bled to tell how much reduction it will stand. Price, unmounted, securely 
packed in box, by mail, 35 cents. 


EVERYBODY'S POCKET DICTIONARY. 
ONTAINS 33,000 words, the pronunciation, syllable divisions, part ot 
yy speech, capitalization, participles and definitions being given. It isan 
invaluable companion to everybody who has occasion to talk, read or 
write. This book is not a “speller,” made hastily only to sell; but is an 
accurate and complete dictionary, compiled from the latest edition of Web- 
ster’s great International. Especially valuable to every editor, printer, 
ressman, student and stenographer, and worth ten times its cost to any- 
ag Size, 2% by 5% inches. Leather, indexed, 50 cents; cloth, not 
indexed, 25 cents. 
VIEWS IN THE PRINTERS’ HOME, 

LL, printers take an interest in the Home which has been established 
d at Colorado Springs for the benefit of sick and disabled members ot 
the craft. Many have read of it, but have not been able to visit the 
institution. The next best thing is to have correct photographic views of 
the various rooms. These are genuine photographs mounted on cardboard, 

8 by 10 inches, not half-tone prints, Thirteen views, postpaid, $1.50. 


GOODWIN’S MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. 


ITH this work you can learn bookkeeping at home, within 100 hours’ 
W study, without the aid of ateacher. The best book of the kind pub- 
lished. Practical; up-to-date; written by anexpert. Size,74x10¥, 

293 pages, printed in red and black, richly bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid 


on receipt of price, $3. 
THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND STATIONERY. 
ie average person is prone to forget the forms that usage demands 


’ 


should be observed in visiting cards, invitation cards, wedding an- 
nouncements, death notices, etc. To be able to place in the hands of 
inquirers a neat code of rules answering all questions, saves much time, 
and secures orders for work. ‘‘ The Etiquette of Cards” fills all require- 
ments of this nature. No printer doing society printing should neglect 
securing this convenient and handsome work, which also includes the sen- 
timents of flowers and jewels. 95 pages, 4% by 6% inches. Silver em- 
bossed cloth cover. Price, 50 cents. 
DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOB WORK. 
fifty-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 
/ \ designs for job composition taken from Zhe British Printer. Its 
pages are printed in browns, olives and greens; all of the designs 
shown being given in one color as suggestions or key forms for colored 
work or to be used separately. British composition varies considerably 
from work in America, and printers here can gain ideas which can be 
worked over and used to advantage. Printed in fine style by Raithby, 
Lawrence & Co,, Ltd. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


WILSON’S BOOK ON PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Y W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by Edward I,. Wilson, New 
York. A comprehensive and practical manual pertaining to photo- 
engraving, photo-etching and photo-lithography in line and half- 

tone; also collotype and heliotype. This book contains 180 pages; is 
substantially bound in cloth, size 6% by 8% inches; fully illustrated. Its 
chapters include photo-engraving in line and half-tone, photo-engraving 
on copper and all the various processes. Price, postpaid, $3. 


COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

HEN and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules 
and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace Teall. Contains 224 pages, sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, size 5by7 inches. The work is a most 

useful one for authors, printers, teachers, telegraphers, stenographers, 
typewriters and all who care for the correct writing of English. Price, 


$1.25. 
ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES. 
REFERENCE list with statement of principles and rules, by F. 
d Horace Teall. 312 pages, bound in cloth, size 6 by g inches. This work 
was compiled from a list of common compounds selected by the 
author in preparing the Standard Dictionary. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


MACKELLAR’S AMERICAN PRINTER. 


HIS is a standard work and should be in the hands of all printers who 
desire to excel in their art. It contaius practical directions for man- 
aging all departments of the printing office, as well as complete 

instructions for apprentices. It gives several useful tables, numerous 
schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. Revised 
and enlarged, 384 pages, bound in cloth, price $2; by mail, $2.12. 


WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHART. 

HIS book contains seventy-three specimens of cover papers of various 
colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink— 
black, yellow, red, blue and brown—colors most generally in use. 

Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great 
value to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a cer- 
tain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. Price, 80 cents. 


NICHOLS’ PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK. 


HIS is one of the most useful record books for printers running offices 
of moderate size, that has ever been published. It serves both as an 
order book and a journal, no journalizing being necessary, making a 

short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn at a 
lance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
een posted. Once entered in this book, it is impossible to omit charging 

an order. Size of book, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. Price, $3. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION IN METAL ENGRAVING. 


HIS work gives full information in regard to goid and silver marking. 

It is intended more particularly for apprentices, and gives copies, 

script, alphabets, Old English text, monograms, ciphers, inscriptions, 

etc. Shows how to learn engraving of this kind, the kind of tools to use 

and how to use them, with full instructions and illustrations. Also gives a 

synopsis of the different branches and general information on engraving. 
Forty-eight pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 4o cents. 


VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 

HE INLAND PRINTER’S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing, just issued, is 
indispensable to everyone interested in the printing trade. A com- 
pilation of the most valuable tables of reference arranged in con- 

venient form, together with a practical and up-to-date treatise on punctua- 
tion and capitalization, with definitions of bookbinders’ terms, and a series 
of complete and accurate diagrams of imposition. Size, 2% by 5% inches, 
86 pages. Leather, 50cents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


WILSON’S CYCLOPAEDIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Y Edward I. Wilson, Ph.D. A complete handbook of the terms, 
B processes, formule and appliances available in photography. Ar- 
ranged in cyclopzedic form for ready reference, this volume is a most 
valuable work. It is condensed from a thousand authoritative sources and 
prepared with a view solely to its practical usefulness and historical accu- 
racy. Copiously illustrated. Set in new brevier type, two columns to the 
page, 522 pages. Handsomely bound. Price, postpaid, $4.00. 


PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING. 
zy HE Pentateuch of Printing,’ written with simplicity and profusely 
illustrated with portraits, specimens of early typography, and pic- 
tures of the printers’ materials and processes, is an admirable 
volume for every printer, or for those entering upon the practice of the 
art. This great work has been reduced from the original price of $4.50. 
Crown quarto, cloth, gilt top. Mailed on receipt of $2.50. 


LEFFINGWELL’S RULES OF ORDER. 


EFFINGWELL’S Manual and Rules of Order for Parliamentary 
IS Debate is pF mre of thirty-two pages, giving points that every 
presiding officer and every member of any organization should 
know. Compiled from the best authorities; condensed ; simplified ; tells 
what may and what may not be done pending any question in debate. 
Price 10 cents, postpaid. 


DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS. 


O keep in touch with the progress being made in Eng!land in tvpog- 

T raphy and presswork, American printers and pressmen should pur- 
chase a copy of ‘‘ Specimens from the De Montfort Press,” a magnifi- 
cently printed specimen book, 9 by 11 inches in size, bound in flexible 
cloth, containing 50 sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic 
art, color printing and engraving. This work is a valuable one for the 
compositor and the pressman, giving, as it does, such a variety of designs 
for ball programs, invitations, business cards, letter-heads, menus and 
other classes of job work, printed in colors, and with an index giving 
description of each job, the colors used, and how obtained. Specimens ot 
— color work by various processes are also given. Price, postpaid, 

T.10, 
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Tie INpANB PRINTER B4SINESS BIRECTORY. 





Se ee re a LAR 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 


ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ 





WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








BINDERS’ GLUE AND PASTE. 


Arabol Manufacturing Co., 13 Gold street, New 
York. Binders’ glue, pastes and gums. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- | 
Complete rulers’ outfits —complete | 


burg, Pa. 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


| 
| 


American Strawboard Co., 155 and 157 W. Wash- | 


ington street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Love a Ae Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 


New York 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. in following 
branches : Boston, 150 Congress street; Phil- 
adelphia, 606 Sansom street; Baltimore, corner 
Frederick and Water streets; Cincinnati, 
7 Longworth street; St. Louis, Fourth and 
Elm streets; Milwaukee, 89 Huron street; 
Minneapolis, 113 First avenue, south; Kansas 
City, 533 Delaware street; Denver, 1616 Blake 
street; Portland, Oregon, Second and Stark 
streets; San Francisco, 405 Sansome street. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Franklin ag Mme and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch- 
ers, wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

Inkersell, W.R., 358 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Fine wood cuts a specialty. 

Rogers, Murphy & Co., high-class wood and proc- 
ess engravers, 318 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 

st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 
FOLDING MACHINES. 

Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs.° 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ** Folder.”’ 

Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 

Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 

INK MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. ‘“‘Owl” brand fine blacks and colors. 


| Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 
webs: Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
ork. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 
Mather’s, Geo., Sons Co., 29 Rose street, New 
York. Book and fine cut and colored inks. 
Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 
Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 
Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 
The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 233 Randolph street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 

National Machine Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
Sole manufacturers of the Gally Improved 
Universal printing, embossing, stamping, cut- 
ting and creasing presses. Frank Barhydt, 
western agent, Chicago. 


| 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Typefounders’ Co, 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., 


MACHINE KNIVES. 

White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 
MACHINERY MERCHANTS. 
American Type Founders’ Co., merchants in all 
kinds of printing presses, cutters, folders, gas 
engines, paper-box machinery, etc. Address 
nearest branch. See list of branches under 

head of Typefounders. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., agents in New 
York for Dooley hand and power cutters. 
Cutters of all makes on sale at our branches. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 

Semple Cutters, for bookbinders, manufactured 
and sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Chicago go Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. eadquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 

IMinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 

Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 

Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 

Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored covers, 
manila, etc., and specialties. 

PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 

Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden st., Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruling machines. 

PATENT STAR-WHEEL FLY-STICKS. 


" & Seaman, 127 Winthrop st., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Star-wheel fly-sticks and star-wheels. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Binner Engraving Co., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chi- 
cago. Zinc, half-tone and wood engraving. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 

cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


New York. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
oston Engraving & MclIndoe Printing Co., 

- 50 Hartford street and 113 Purchase street, 
Boston, Mass. The largest combined engrav- 
ing and printing establishment in New Eng- 
land. Fine cut making and fine cut printing, 
our specialties. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 409-411 Pearl st., 
New York. he pioneer zinc etching com- 
pany in America. Line and half-tone engrav- 
ing of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Mlinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 
Our half-tones are unexcelled. 

Photo-Engraving Co., 67 Park place, New York. 
Half-tone and line-engraving. Color work. 

Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electric lamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


New York Steel & Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 

Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS. 


Darrow (P. C.) Ptg. Co., 401 Pontiac bldg., Chi- 
cago. Superior color work and designing. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. has “everything 
for the printer” in its eighteen branches. 
Address nearest branch. See list of branches 
under head of Typefounders. 

Bronson, H., new and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 233 Randolph street, Chicago. 

Chicago Printers’ Supply Co., 602 Pontiac bldg., 
Chicago. Brass rules, galleys, leads, slugs, etc 
Agents for the Perry Quoin and G. B. Kane 
& Co’s inks. 

Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 

Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Mexican Printers’ Supply Agency, Ed. M. Var- 
gas & Co., proprietors, P. O. box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery and materials. American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork: of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 

Pease, P. S., & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Type, paper, ink, printers’ supplies. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 

Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor, 
314-316 8th street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
** Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


American Type Founders’ Co., 113 First avenue, 
south, Minneapolis, Minn., makers of roller 
composition, printers’ rollers and liquid glue. 

Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition and lithographers’ rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 

New York. Also padding glues. 

Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly at- 
tended to. 

Buffington & Co., 202 Race st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price list and terms on application. 

Dorsey, Henry, ‘“‘The Roller Maker,”’ Dallas, 
Texas. Also pressroom supplies. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Grayburn, John, printers’ rollers and composi- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1871. 

Hart, Henry L., 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best ** Patent” and *“‘ Old Style’’ composition. 

Stahlbrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 
trotype, stereotype and electrical machinery of 
all kinds. ‘Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


| 
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TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 
Pittsburgh, 308 Wood st. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 113 First ave, South. 
St. Paul, 84 East Fifth st. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, typefounders and dealers in printers’ 
supplies. Brass rules a specialty. Every- 
thing on ‘‘ standard line.”’ 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. ypefounders to the gov- 
ernment of Canada. ) { sorseer rset agent for the 
American Typefounders’ Company. A full 
line of printers’ supplies from the Soot manu- 
facturers. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 

Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 

Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 

Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 

Toronto Typefoundry, most complete printers’ 
supply house in Canada. 

TYPE METALS. 

Nassau Smelting & Refining Works. B. Low- 
enstein & Bro., props., mfrs. of standard lino- 
type, electrotype, stereotype and type metals, 
540-546 West Sixteenth st., New York. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 

American Type Founders’ Co., agents for Thorne 
Typesetters. Address nearest branch. See 
list of branches under head of Typefounders. 
Type nicked for Thorne machines supplied at 
short notice. 

Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Manufacturers of the most sim- 
pie, cheapest and most perfect typesetter. 

rite for circular. 


WOOD TYPE. 

American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

Yood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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Dear Sirs: 


We have been using your inks for some 


Selected from 


many received by us in 
especially for their use on coated paper. We find them very reference to our 


uniform, and with your nice graduations of body we can suit Inks 
e 


years past and can testify to their general excellence, more 


ourselves for almost any condition of paper. They are cer- 


tainly very supericr in quality, and we are highly satisfied W RITE FOR PAMPH LET 
with the results obtained from their use. GIVING OTHERS 


Yours very truly, 


is 








yy, if va OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, 
SL , go (Zee Vo. _ WASHINCTON.D.C, June 20, 1894, 





| FREDERICK H. LEVEy Co., 
ral > Manufacturers, etc., New York City. 
$ | } red k bh. Gentlemen : 
ss ; In response to your request of 19th inst., I 
| Deve cheerfully state that in 1886 a somewhat exhaustive test was 
> a . made of book and job inks in this office, under my direction. 


Following such tests the inks furnished by you were selected 
QO, in part for office use, both for reasons of color, economy in 


use, and cost. 


These inks gave such great satisfaction, especially in 
dS > 2 


59 Beekman Sf, ‘sie bookwork, engraving and half-tone printing, that I have 


this year, upon taking charge of this office again as Publié 


Hew Work. Printer, directed the use of your inks without any request 


on your part. 


Very truly yours, 


THE LEADING 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. i 
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The Daily Product 


from the Miehle Press is from 20 to 50 per cent 
greater than can be obtained from other cylinder 
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This is due in the first place to its superior mechanical construction and 
excellent workmanship, thereby developing a greater speed than has hitherto 
been obtained on cylinder presses. This increased speed has demanded a superior 
distribution; the patented continuous rotating angle roller device used only 
on the Miehle fills the bill to perfection. Speed also demands a much more power- 
ful and rigid impression. This is found in all Miehle presses, and is very much 
greater than in other cylinder presses; thus the make-ready is reduced to a mini- 
mum in time. Accessibility is a most important point, especially in printing machin- 
ery. This feature has been so well and thoroughly considered in the design of the 
Miehle press, in every detail, that pressmen concede it to be the best and simplest 
press they ever had to do with. 

The wear of type is an important item to all printers; the mechanical accuracy 
with which the bed and cylinder move, in relation to each other, has extended the 
life of type to a surprising degree, and a further result, also, of this harmonious 
movement, is the clean, clear-cut printing obtained in perfect register. That 
the Miehle runs with mutch less power than other cylinder presses, is universally 
acknowledged. 

The elimination of absurd weight and the perfection of workmanship in its moving 
parts, together with its simple and thoroughly practical mechanisms, have reduced the 
power account in a very surprising degree and given a much longer life to the press. 

To sum up, we offer in the Miehle press a greater product; a saving in power; 
a saving in rollers; superior construction and workmanship; perfect register; less wear 
on type and press; a rigid impression; a quick make-ready; a quality of printing not 
to be surpassed, and a price which is exceedingly cheap for the class of machinery 


we give. 
The Miehle Printing Press and Mig. Co. 
Eastern Office: Corner Clinton and Fulton Streets, 
101 World Building, 
New York. cee e KTH AGsO). 
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